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The rationale for this paper is quite simple. Nearly every 
respected leader in Christian education somev/here claims that the key 
to a successful educational ministry rests pivotally upon a vital 
adult education program. Having stated the problem, nearly every 
specialist in Christian education goes on to address other areas of 
concern which have little or nothing to do vrith adults. 

The author of this paper agrees that the fulcrom of a 
meaningful educational ministry is the groT?ing point of the adult 
membershi-D . Yet as he has surveyed the literature and sought advice 
he has felt quite like the patient who is told that, "Yes, you are 
sick," only to have the piysician turn his back and continue his 
rounds. 

The author of this paper is quite conscious of his own sick 
attempts at adult Christian education. If some of his later cosiments 
sound presumptuous or brash, please note that he writes with the 
vivid memory of many sleepless ivights spent vexing over why his adults 
T/ere so apparently uninterested in the beautiful jewels and delicious 
feasts of learning that he had offered to then. 

These precious and appetizing adult learning programs were 
not the author' s own. They were gleaned from the thoughtful and 
artistic labors of those far more erudite and mature in the Faith and 
in education. So it was all the more frustrating that his adult 
neighbors scorned his offerings. And so- began a pilgrimage to define 
‘ the problems and seek answers and - most importantly - attempt a 
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reconciliation of insights from several of the social sciences, the 
principles and needs of a vital Christian education ministry, and the 
ongoing concerns of adult human beings. In brief, this is an attempt 
to reconcile adult learning vd.th a communicable modality. 

TThile the reader hopefully warms to the subject, let us 
glance briefly at the history of our adult education problems and then 
focus on the present state of confusion. 

A. The History of Planned Learning for Adult Christians . 

Confining our scan from the present back to the start of the 
Sunday School Movement (and omitting medieval catechetics, morality 
plays, etc.) the attempts of the Church to plan learning for adults 
have been sincere but spotty, ambitious but ambiguous. 

1. Protestant attempts at planned adult learning . VJhen 
adult classes appeared in large numbers in our Protestant churches in 
the 1890 's they were designed quite explicitly as instruments of 
evangelism. Every group had a sense of outreach. Its purpose was to 
bring in and "educate" the non-Christian. If the group was not 
centered on direct indoctrination of the non-Christian adult it was 
centered on preparing converted Christian adults for more effective 
evangelism. 

Two further generalizations can be made about the Protestant 
interest in adult learning. First, there seemed to be a universal 
attempt to avoid the label, "educational." The names of the groups 
seemed to be chosen on the basis of getting adults together, but not 
for "schooling," Marshall A. Hudson of Syracuse, for example. 
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organized his '‘Baraca," a group to get a secret service started to 

1 

pray for the unconverted. The ensuing groups - "Philathea" (for 

7/omen) , "Agoga", "Amoma," " Dr exel Biddle," "Bereans," "Gleaners," 

"King's Daughters," "Wesley Bible," "Loyal Movement" - could not 

by their names be associated ■s'ri.th any existing educational program, 

sacred or secular. During that period of history, however, (from 

1890 to 1917) thousands of adults were attracted to these groups. 

The second generalization concerns the methodology of Protestant 

adult learning groups. It was a duplication of the lecture systems 

2 

so popular in those years. For very legitimate reasons, e.g. , 
lack of radio and television, relatively restrictive travel 
conditions and scarcity of knowledgeable speakers, an agency-sponsor- 
ship was necessary for planned adult learning. It was natural that 
the churches should pattern their modality after the very successful 
secular efforts. The "Lyceums," first organized back in 1826 in 
Milbury, Massachusetts, grew to such an amazingly popular lecture 
system that by 1914-15, for example, Nexv York City's fathers v/ere 
willing to appropriate $140,000 for 5,515 lectures which drew a 
total of 1,295,907 people.^ The "Chautauqua Institution" formed in 
1871 by Bishop J. H. Vincent and Levds Miller follow'ed an identical 



1 

Winthrop S. Hudson, The Great Tradition of the American 
Churches . Harper, New York, 1953, P» 154 



^yman Bryson, Adult Education. American Book Co., New York, 
1956, p. 14 

\oc, Cit. 
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node of teaching, using famous lecturers for large gatherings of 
adults. 

2. Homan Catholic attempts at planned adult learning . 

•f yo generalizations may also be applied to our Catholic adult 

educators. VJhen a Catholic layman, "Warren E. Mosher, founded the 

Catholic Educational Union at Lake Champlain in 1892, he admitted 

that he v;as favorably impressed by Protestant efforts such as the 

Chautauqua movement.^ However, the Catholic effort quickly took on 

a ’’defensive’* tone similar to that of their parochial school policy. 

Catholic parents, as well as Catholic children, were threatened by a 

predominantly Protestant society and so the adult programs v;ere 

designed to ’’guard, protect, and defend religious liberty and to 

promote the restoration of society on the basis of Christian 
2 

principles. ” 

The second mark of the Catholic effort in planned adult 
learning was its willingness to label its program as ’’educational." 
There was no attempt to disgaise the purpose of adult groups with 
mysterious names. This is worthy of more than a little note. The 
Catholic program of adult learning was much more agency-centered in 
that its curriculum had to be approved by recognized Church 
1 

Malcolm MacLellan, The Catholic Church and Adult Education. 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 1935» p. 13 
2 

Ibid. p.43f 
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authority. The Church authorities apparently saw nothing 
threatening in labeling this program as ” educational. " There was, 
in those years, a certain respectability for adults, especially 
immigrant adults, to be engaged in educative activity. The 
federal goverrmient and labor unions' sponsored programs to teach 
English and to train adults for new types of work. Inasmuch as 
the Catholic efforts were addressed to a group v/ho v;ere already 
involved in "educative" activity, those efforts could safely be 
labeled "educational." We shall go on to elaborate the importance 
of this in section B.3. 

3. The fate of both Protestant and Catholic attempts at 
planned learning for adults . Three historical developments tolled 
the ’death knell’ for Protestant, Catholic, and secular ad\ilt 
education programs. The evamgelistic emphasis among Protestants had 
reached its peak around 1910. The groups which were created to 
mobilize outreach thus withered. (The ensuing depression also hurt 
religious educators inasmuch as they were the first to be cut back 
as churches made economies of staff, etc.)^ Secondly, as immigration 
passed its flood-tide and as immigrants were successfully integrated 
into our society, there was no longer a Catholic population involved 
in secular "education." And, thirdly, except for the remarkable 
government sponsored Extension Service (Farm and Home Bureaus) and 

1 

Robert W. Lynn, Protestant Strategies in Education, Association 
Press, New York, 1959, p. 37 
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the short-lived training programs of the VI>A, no secular agency 
seemed inclined to vie for adult interest in planned learning. 

And thus, the American Association for Adult Education, vehich 
was formed in 1926, v/as soon on its way to a natural death. 

We must briefly note how 'the professional educators, 

men like Lyman Bryson of Teachers College, tried to fight against 

the down-hill trend of adult education. Methodology was seen to be 

the culprit. "Method," he wrote, "is the only substitute for 

divine inspiration. Knowledge of method distinguishes the 

professional from the amateur."^ Obviously we were doing something 

wrongly and methodology was the first place to look! But in the 

mid-fifties when adults briefly perked up interest in planned 

learning no educational philosopher could, \d.th conviction, point 

to any different methodology. Indeed, many are still puzzled as to 

2 

v;hy interest in planned adult learning should rise and fall. Thus 
inspired by educational philosophers, we may turn our own attention 
to the present confusion and dravj a few observations for each other. 

B. Present Unresolved Problems in Planned Learning for Adult 
Christians . 

1. The v/idening gap betvfeen trained and untrained leaders . 
One may make the generalization that in nearly every adult learning 

Syrian Bryson, Op. Cit. , p. 71 
2 

Lyman Bryson, The Next America , Harper, Nev/ York, 1952, p. 179ff, 
(Dr. Bryson grieves over the fickleness of adult interest but does 
not attempt to explain it. He prescribes the addition of spiritual 
'and cultural qualities to adult programs but never really asks what 
adults consciously want to learn .) 



'' i: 'f: 
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activity there appears to be three groups of leaders: professional 

leaders, the well-sieaning "semi-pros" v/ho assume responsibility, 
and the rarely trained functional leaders. 

Throughout our nation we have a relatively small group 
of recognized, trained leaders of adtilt education. To be sure, 
pitifully few universities offer comprehensive programs for training 
adult education specialists. But there is a nucleus of professionals 
which is molcing a determined impact on the total educational scene. 

The professionals are followed by a group which might be 
called "semi-pros," people who may or may not have any training in 
adult education who have enlisted or been drafted into planned 
learning experiences for adults. Each year the Adult Education 
Association meets to implant enlarged philosophies and methodologies 
intS the v/orld view of both professional and semi-professional adult 
educators. Work shops, work and seminars seminate but little contact 
seems to be made with the third, much larger, group of functional 
leaders of adult learning. 

The functional leadership of adult learning do not think 
of themselves as adult educators. Their common characteristic is 
their skill in communication. These are the men and women who really 
change attitudes and transfer large quantities of information. 

Consider the contrasts between professional and functional 
leadership in adult leamingl When the Great Books Program ran out 
of foundation financial support, it was all the easier to see that 
Time Magazine had probably always reigned as an historical and 



cultural source for the greatest number of adults in the United States. 
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This is not necessarily a desirable phenomenon. It simply states 
that the Great Books Prograra could not pull its o'lvn weight in adult 
society. 

Huntley and Brinkley continue to transfer more knowledge 
and by their own attitudes mold more adult attitudes than do Professors 
Schlesinger and Commager. 

Billy Graham and Bishop Sheen "teach*'more in the name of 
religion in our country than do either the president of the National 
Council of Churches or the most senior Roman Catholic Cardinal. And 
when we consider the importance of Christian education in helping to 
form national and world policy, we should do more than shudder when 
the president ignores the collective vdsdom of theologians to 
instead invite Billy Graham to his ranch. It shoxald be frightening, 
yes - shattering, that we do so little to help key individuals 
in key positions in our government to learn more from the Christian 
perspective. This is no academic point ths.t we describe - the 
golf between the functional and professional leader I 

Arthur Daley and Dick Young have influenced more learning 
about physical recreation than the most imaginative Outdoor 
Education Association offerings of the late Dr. L. B. Sharpe, et al. 

All this is not to suggest that professional adult 
educators should become television stars. It is to declare that 
collectively adult educators are grossly negligent in their approach 
to communication. Thus far the professional adult educators seem 
willing to communicate only on their own terms, vdthin channels 
they select and about material they deem important. Furthermore, 
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obey appear uninterested in the massive informal learning that 
is continuing amongst adults on every side of them. And, finally, 
as long as these good people refuse to examine more closely th‘, 
relationships between communication theory and adult learning, we 
may safely predict that the gulf between the professional and 
functional leaders of adult learning v/ill only grov/ vriderl 

2, The Y/idening gap between the "educated” and the 
^uneducated.” 

While the Domestic Peace Coips is trying to teach half 
of Chicago’s welfare recipients who are illiterate how to read and 
vrrite, large portions of the educative community are moaning about 
how the bachelors degree has replaced the high school diploma as 
the bare minimum of "decent" preparation for employment. Our 
denominationsil adult curriculum seems to be committed to help the 
already "educated" e.g. ( Crossroads) and skips blithely ahead 
without much concern for those who are just newly literate. Our 
approach to adult learning must bridge this gap. 

3. The Lack of recognized "mileposts" of achievement . 

Professor Ralph B. Spence, of teachers College, tells 

the story of the man who at the age of 39 volunteered to run in a 
race. His coach refused to let him. "But," said the man, "I have 
twenty years’ experience." "No," answered the coach, "you have 
one year’s experience twenty times." This describes the sense of 
achievement of many adults - orbital 1 



In the overall cultural view of adult learning, a 
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spiral inage of achievene; 1 ^ woiild be very helpful so that at age 
thirty or sixty one could see himself in a particular status in 
his culture. This would differ from an orbital image where we 
chase endlessly over the same path, regretting our fatigue the 
older we get and increasing our idolization of youth the more 
fatigued we become. 



Orbi tal Imapre 




Ehren if we were getting deep satisfaction from this running 
it is a dismaying picture. As Paul Goodman put it, “It doesn't add up 

to anyching. It isn't important. There is no ethical necessity'' in it, 

1 , 

no standard, ONE CANNOT VZASTE A HUNDRED imXION PEOPLE THAT M, •' 

Yet, this is exactly irhat we have been doing in this country 
for many years. Years ago Coleridge mused, "In order to have citizens, 
you must first be sure that you have produced men,,, There must therefore 

be a large part of the commonwealth devoted,,, to the education of the 

2 , 

growing up," Up, that is. Not - orbital. 

Too often our mind shifts simply from an orbital image 
to a vertical image where things ^ go up , , , for a time. 



1, Paul Goodman, Grovring Up A.bsurd , Random House, New York, 195^, p, 23^ 

2, Ibid . , p,236 
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A spiral image wo'old not just be an extension of the 
sequential unit system initiated in primary grades which is more 
like a vertical, straight line from which people "graduate" at a 
commencement . (There are, of course, some who feel that the 
sequential unit system does become orbital the higher one climbs 
the vertical line.) ^ 




High School 
Diplorca 

9th Grade 
6th Grade 



Thus far there is strong evidence that the key to who 
participates in planned voluntary adtilt learning is the level of 
formal education, Johnstone and o'ihers are now studying other 
salient correlates for voluntary learning. 

But consider the present indictment on our culture if now 
the key to participation in learning is the set of credentials of 
previous leamingj Worse yet - consider the silent assumptions of 
,the planners of learning for Christian adults J 

1, John W. C, Johnstone, Vclimteers for Learning . Universily of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 19^3. 
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The s-oiral. cultural image respects individuals in all 
stages or their pilgrimage. 




We seem to have an American bull tr- in resistance 



toT:ard hierarchies. He also seem to suffer an unspoken lack 

f 

after each "commencement” or "achievement", VJisdom of the aging 
hardly seems i-rorthy of mention in our culture, spiral image 

would be a blessed change to present images? 
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Say what we will about the RoEan Catholic or regal 
hierarchies of -■’.edieval days, a construct of status levels did 
provide for a spiralling of grovrth with special respect to naturity 
and wisdca. This had a fragrance which can be sensed in the Far 
East today. Paul B. Maves hints at the need for a modern 
equivalent when he declares that a scale of Christian maturity 
could be constructed to measure groxrth.^ In a pluralistic society 
with a miasma of specializations this is surely difficult to 
envisage, but is worthy of some hard thinking. 

For e>:ample, think of how voluntary adult organizations - 
especially those v?ithout more intellectually, sophisticated 
leadership - seem to instinctively construct spirals with room at 
the “top" for their more mature members. Masonic orders seem to 
the non-Mason to spiral in a complexity of elevating degrees. The 
late Father Divine labeled his two choirs (humorously to outsiders, 
but perhaps significantly to insiders): Junior Virgins, and 

Senior Virgins. The military and civil service are guilty of 
frequent misuse of "seniority" yet their rank structure seems 
almost comforting to many participants. 

Indeed, one is tempted to note a degree of spiralling in 
the esoterica of academic climes where there are general facility 
meetings and senior faculty meetings, associate and full 
1 

Paul B. Maves, "Behavioral Outcomes of the Christian 
Education of Adults" in L.C. Little, Wider Horizons in Christian 
Adult Education . University of Pittsburgh, 1962, p. 255 
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professorships^ EdBs, ThDs, ana PhDs. 

And V/hile Protestants v.'orry over the efficacy of 
ordination - some hoping to see it abolished - our Catholic brothers 
go on "knighting" laymen and elevating deserving priests to Domestic 
Prelates vdth rank of Right Reverend Monsignor. All of this is quite 
different from being nominated, after tested years of interest, to an 
ad hoc committee to "thank the ladies in the kitchen for a 
delightfully prepared supper of meatloaf and scalloped potatoes." 

C. Ellis Kelson rightly stresses the need for a feeling of 
accomplishment in our planned adult learning. "Adult education in 
the church," he says, "is often considered inferior because it isn*:t 
going anywhere."^ A spiralling image of adult achievement in the 
field of learning is a dear omraision. 

4. The irrespectability of adult learning . Even more 
basic than the question of achievement is the question of whether 
adults should be trying to learn anything at any time . This is, in 
part, a cultural question and in part it is a problem induced by the 
educatiye community, itself. 

Some experts, like John R. Fry, say that the chief problem 

2 

in adult education is that "adults don't think they need to learn." 

^C. Ellis Kelson, "Toward Better Methods of Communicating the 
Christian Gospel" in L.C. Little, Charting the Future Course of 
Christian A.dult Education in America. University of Pittsburgh, 1958, 

p. 112 
2 

John R. Fry, A Hard Look at Adult Christian Education . 
W.estminster Press, Philadelphia, 1961, p. 4 
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,-jid cii a superficial estimate of the present popularity of adult 
participation in planned adult learning, one uould have to agree, 
ipartuent houses are hardly emptied every night, nor are the streets 
Jammed \7ith adults rushing to talce classes. Yet one wants to ask 
is this a natter of adults really not thinking they need to learn, 
or is it a matter of poor communication of the opportunities to 
learn v/hat they want to learn (not what the professionals want them 
to learn)? Hr. Fry blames the professionals for presupposing what 
methodology and goals should be imposed on people. He thinks that 
we too hastily form opinions about what kind of "persons" our adult 
neighbors are. Yet, his only ansv/er to bis own point seems to be 
that of suggesting another methodology, a kind of university in 
miniature in every church, with contract ad hoc learning-groups, 
and where the teachers are books (scripture and fiction).^ This 
still does not get at, or around, what is the real image that adults 
now have of learning. An unresolved present problem is therefore 
the paramount need to know what the real image of learning among 
adults is now and what are the real blocks in their attempting to 
realize that image I 

5. Incomplete assessment of the needs of adults. 

2 

A. H. Maslow listed the needs of adults in seven categories: 

1. Physiological (including secondary needs, 

e.g. comfort) 

2. Safety (protection, tenure, savings) 

^ Ibid. p. 122 
2 

A. H. Haslow, TJotivat^.on and Personality , Harper, New York, 
1954, pp. 80-1C6 
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5. Belongingness (love, affection) 

4. Ssteen (prestige, status, self-confidence) 

5. Self-actualization (realization of full 

potential) 

6. To know (understand one's v/orld, set of 

values) 

7. Aesthetic (appreciation of beauty) 

Maslow would probably fit any felt religious needs into 
defense and aesthetic categories. He does not spell this out. But, 
for that natter, neither does John R. Fry specify any particularly 
basic religious need. Fry lists six basic needs 

1. Food, sex, and shelter 

2. Grovrbh (?) 

3. Security 

4. New expei'iences 

5. Affection 

6. Recognition 

There seems to be little direct effort (at best only 
implied) to address planned adult learning to these needs. More to 
the point, however, is that there is little weighting of these needs 
(or weighing them as adults vreigh them) to ascertain vrhat specifically 
is desired by a particular adult at a given time and place. 

Behavioral scientists, motivational researchers and 
communication theorists have amassed warehouses full of data 
concerning attitudes toward adult pursuits and expressed needs. (TJe 
are not yet talking about motivation in learning, rather we are 
referring to adult interests.) What still seems lacking is a skeleton, 
some kind of framework upon which to organize said data of attitudes 
and expressed needs and a functional means of actually using feedback 



^John R. Fry, Oo. Cit . . p. 39 
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CO £.s^dss posx.-learning evaluations. 

6. Incomplete understanding of communication . The more 

one reads the very thonghtful observations of adult education 

leaders - religious and secular - the more one is distressed by the 

omission of the newer insights provided by communication theorists. 

if planned adult learning is to be genuinely relevant to the conscious 

needs of adults this omission had better be quickly corrected! 

Let us cite one example. One hates to criticize a revered, 

former professor, especially when that beloved saint h-as joined the 

Church Triumphant. However, Louis J. Sherrill’s viev/s about 

communicating Christianity just fall a.'oai*t when one examines his 

definition of symbols. Ee said, for example, that a symbol 

participates in that something which it represents. ’’While a symbol 

serves to communicate meaning . . .we for our part add to the meaning 

which the symbol has, by our o\m act of responding to it."^ This is 

utter apostasy to the comirtuni cation theorist! Symbols do not ever 

communicate meaning! People attach meaning to symbols they choose 
2 

to decode . 

Professor Sherrill v;as safe in saying that symbolism is 
the language of revelation, the basic language of the Christian 

3 

community. 

1 

Louis J. Sherrill, The Gift of Power, Macmillan Company, 

New York, 1955, p. 124f 

2 

Edward T. Kail, The Silent Language . Doubleday & Co., 

‘ New York, 1959, p. 52 

3 

On. Cit . , p. 126 
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It is, after all, rather difficult to hava ary language v/ithout 



symbols. But symbols are not as he mart on. to say, "by their ov,ti 
nature evocative."^ Depending upon a r/umber of conditions, they may 



or may not be evocative. Y?h.at does this mean to you? 






What subliminal feelings doe it evoke from your viscera? It is a 
symbol. Whether or not a symbol is evocative depends on the 
recipient's previously established patterns, sets and isolates, his 
current perceptual bias and the degree of energy, clarity and 
saturation with which that symbol is projected. These will be 
discussed in the body of the text. Suffice it to say here that one 
reason for our inability to motivate adults in religious learning is 
our fuzzy thinking about symbols. (Just think of the havoc w'hich 
could be caused by assuming -that meaning can be communicated by 
symbols!) 



7. Inadequate visions of the visionaries . As far back as 
1903 , and the formation of the Religious Education Association, "to 
inspire the educational forces of this country with the religious 
ideal; to inspire the religious forces of this country v/ith the 
educational ideal, the pattern of adults viho plan adult learning 
has been ambiguous. The author is not suggesting that he could have 



1 

Ibid , p. 127 

2 

This, to a Japanese, is very clear. It is Kyo-ju, "Professor." 
3 

Robert W. Lynn, Op. Git ., p. 27. Mr. Lynn v/ent on to describe 
the ambiguities of religious and secular educative communities in 
'thinking about character building and teaching of moral values. 
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cone better. But the pattern of the educational philosophers seen 
to bo consistent in ignoring the conscious, presently felt needs of 
•che peoplo. Sonetines these needs are assumed. Sometimes they are 
tested T/ith little mimeographed check lists which trigger immediately 
a long supply of learner's associations. Often the philosphers are 
truly prophetic in pointing judgenentally and futuristically to 
problems uhat are yet to materialize. But at best these efforts are 
slipshodi 

On the one hand. Dr. Bryson speculates about a future 

American federal government (unlike our present form of government) 

v/here adults will be much more world-conscious.^ And on the other 

hand, John W. Gardner frets about how much talent our society can 
2 

really absorb . Is one saying, "Giddap” and the other 'TJlDa? " One 
would like to see these experienced visionaries muse over how 
planned adiuLt learning might have some direct effect on our -present 
form of government and hot-; it might also produce some real talent 
now I 

Harrison S. Elliott pointed out that while adult education 
was not specifically mentioned in the formation of the REA back in 
1903 that it v;as definitely intended. He went on to say - and this 
should help the whole effort, really - "God is an educator, for it 
is in and tlirough the educational process thn,t religio'n has developed 

\ 3 nnan Bryson, The Next America . Op. Cit., p. 179 
2 

‘ John Vj. Gardner, Excellence , Harper Colophon, Nevj York, 1962, 
p. xii 



u# 
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in the race, it is only through such a process that God becomes 
Icnora. i'his "educational process" deserves a lot rsore attention 
from both educators and theologians. V/e need at least tv/o books a 
year of the quality of J. R. Kidd’s Ho^ Adults Learn and John R. Fiy’s 
A Hard Look at Adult Christian Education . 

Let us go on from horo^ then, ‘bo look briefly at ho-c-r 



adults learn; how ad’ults are motivated in 'cheir learning; how the 
corrranica'bion process and learning are tied ’bogether; how learningj 
motivation and com.r.unicaticn might bo purposely blended ‘bo spread 
innova’bions; and finally - how we might proceed vri'bh a progx'an of 
planned learning for Christiaxi adultso 



C, A ?e‘n‘':a‘bive .woroach . 



An attempt will be, made in the reroalndor of this paper 



to view planned adult learning as co‘n‘binuous comsminication© i»e. 
con'tinuous and yet coDg)le‘te2 

John Harrell wrote a delightful little book about audio- 
visual aids entitled. Teaching is CoTrTmmicati'ng . (Seabury Press, 
New York, 19^5) A much more invigora'bing theme migh‘b bes ’ learning 
is Cor^unica.‘bi‘ng . ” 



In these next few pages tre shall try to look more closely 
at leamingo Vie shall hut skim over ‘bhe classical theories to get 
their “tas'be" and pause to consider more cax'efbUy hox-r we learn 
by corrumication tjith o'or c^fLtur^ and by our oi’n behavior. 

There is a sense in which we con'binue ‘bo learn via our 
immedia‘be world and via our c'n feelings -'ax* more than could be 
put into any te^cb ox* degx'ee program. He shall look for 't-ra.ys to 
capitalize on this xmiy of lea: ng, almost a ‘bactile communication. 
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If is ar* estiria'ted one percent of o'er adnlt 

Protost-nn popnla'cicn currently Involved in planned^ church - 
sponws/rcs- lear.uir.g programs it xxrold seem logical 'that x;e also 
cxardjie r_5tivation for learning and discerning the irnge adults 
have of leaminga If x:e can come up xjith methods of finding out 
xrhat adHts reaif.v th-^nic about planned learning ije may be xrell 
on cur x.-ay 'to more successful x?ork xri.th them (at least better 
than one percents)® 

It is felt 'that x:e should pause to look extra carefully 
at tlxe process of comm’unication® Xfe of'ten hear people speak of 
hex; young psychiatry is as an accepted science® If psychiatry be 
yoxuig ~ the. corm-runicauion as a science is still a glean in the 
tech:xician®s eye| Horld bar II brought a crash program in the 
field of social p^chologyp out of xdiich is nox^ i-olling a torrent 
of research® Ihe literature seems to have increased geometrically 
each year, even since i960® 

The fear of bbrld War HI has forced us to conceive 
another infant into the family of social sciences - that of 
cultuiral innovation® The demand to help nexxly developing countrie 
has forced us to sharpen old social tools and create nexx methods 
of introducing change® Inasmuch as any change in the field of 
plarmed adult learning xroxild be an innov-aticn x:e thin!< it xxise 
to look here for help as xraH, 

Finally, for the student's oxn benefit (certainly not 
manliind's) 5 some goals are sot doxn tox.u.rd xrhich he xrould lilce to 
x:ork. 
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C:-!:'i?T5E I'Is LF^.RNIV'ia 



•LlJ*© l3 th .2 ‘'es'u.'_t of noither dosign nor chance 
but t-.ri’ah the dynardc ln‘i:eraction of living substance 
xrf.th itself. “ 

- Theodosius fcbzhansicy (the geneticist) 

Papre 



h. r'nvrod'actn on ~cn a theory of leam~-v^p- , , , , 

1, Jerorr.e S, Bruner 

2. J.R. ICidd 

3v Gilson, I-hri'tain and Adler 

ITull, Liiidersan, Dewey and Kilpatrick 
5» Lex-rin^s ‘“Field Theory” 

B, Chiltviral. and Traditional Modes of Learn jn? , 



1, Traditional (Discursive) Learning 

a. Curriculum 

b, Essert and Spence 

2, Cxoltural Learning 

a. Axv’areness 

b, i^rffect 

c. Attitude 

d, ?rimar-y Message Systems 

i. orientation 
ii« core 
iii. eocpression 

iv. eoiploitation and interaction 

3. A Behavior! st Theory of Learning 

a. Arriving at a Basic Equation 

b. Complex Model of Learning 

4. A Synthesis of Kail, Gagne and Hoxjard 

. Dr. Tally* s Synthesis of Learning Modes, 

a, ErTOOsitory (Discursive) 

b, Discovery (Hypothetical) 

c, Kon-discursive 
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A, ", .~.jrodv.ctior- ~co a Theory of Learning 

“Tiiis 3‘c'_c'er*t feels that it v.'ould be a sad mistake to try 
to propound a 'ckec-y of ccntiauity in adult learning, i.e., a 
continuation of the sequential unit system. Of necessity, it v/ould 
mean someone in some lofty place directing where adult learning 
should lead. Experience for this student recalls that most adults, 
especially those in their twenties, do not v.unt to be led or directed 
in o.'.eir free time. N. ?. Cantor points out that the pupil learns 
only what he is interested in learning and he learns it in his own 
way.^ When adults undertake planned learning they come on to the 
scene \dth a much stronger experiential base and greater self 
confidence. They, in this student's experience, sne not about to 
be led along a continuous path. 

That we have inherited in most of our adult education, the 
weaknesses along with the strengths of the sequential unit system 
is certainly true I Just the v/ord, "school" or "course" repels many 
an adult. We inherit the idea of "teacher" and "pupil," of a 
fifty minute period of time, of a physical stance (if you really 
want to learn someth-ing - sit still and be quiet) , and unless we 



Giscursive, v/e rnnex-xu a seu of ximxwea expectations as to hov; much 
learning is possible, and in what vrays it is gained. 

But, we still need a theory of adult learning. At times 
it may resemble or coincide with child-learning. The student v/ants 
to try to draw together several points here. 

*1. ?. Cantor, The TeaeV^. 

Hew York, 1953. p. 2S7 



- Learner Process . Bryden Press, 
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J-. Jei^oT'-ie S "^rur.^r holds ohat learning involves three 
steps: acceptance of nev; iniomation, manipulating the nen 

Inov.'l edge to malce it fit new tasks, end evaluation as to how adequate 
uhat manipulation v;as.^ VJhen Bruner later spealcs about intuitive 
and analytic thinlcing, he still sees the process in reference to these 
three steps, liote bow acceptance of new information, manipulation 
of new knov'ledge, (creating images), and eva.luation of new knowledge, 
(post decision evaluation) are also communication problems. 

2 . J. P-. Kidd - In adult learning, J. R. Kidd follows 

Bruner’s three general learning steps. The problem is, however, 

that Kidd equates accuisition of knowledge wdth the establishment of 

a curriculum. This is, it would seen, a dangerous equation. Kidd's 

second and third steps ares establishing the teaching-learning 

2 

transaction and evaluation. Ka differs only slightly from Bruner 
in these. 

But there are so many other bits and pieces I Everyone 
seems to diso\wi the Gestalt theory that there is a uniiy of the 
senses, and that senses and muscles must try out and learn patterns 

•3 

of performance. Similarly, nearly everyone seems to leave this 
"unity” concept out of their theory and this student feels that this 
leaves us with a critical vacuum. 

3 . Gilson. Maritain. and Adler - There seems to be a 
certain harmony between some Catholic theorists like Etienne Gilson, 

^Jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education , Harvard, Cambridge, 
1961, Chapter Thi'ee 

2 

J. R. Kidd, How Adults Learn , Association Press, New York, 

1959, p. 272 

hold . 135 
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:cc;aes Maritain and so-called "x^ristotelians" best 



.'epresented by bor'cinei'* Adlei”. The Catholic group holds that 

hnonledge is a value of and in itself (Aquinas, "the truth sets men 

free-p and uhe Aristotelians affirm that the ultimate ends of 

education are uhe same for all men at all times, everyv/here; the 

•1 

end of uducauion is overcoming the deficiencies of immaturity. 

They help us understand more about the philosophy of education than 

the process of learning, hcvi-ever. 

Hull.. Lindeman. Dev/ev.. and Kilnatrich - There seems 

to be s.nother group of those who attach great importance to immediate 

behiavior and ^:^^perience. Clark Hull could hardly distinguish 

2 

betv/een learning and behavior. His chief contribution, as we shall 
see in a later section, is his "drive theory." Eduard Lindeman 
believed that all adult education groups ultimately become social 
action groups. (Would that this were sol) John Dewey and William 
Kilpatrick were fascinated by learning with immediate experience. 



Perhaps the functionalism of Woodward follov/s their pattern of 

3 

learning theory. 

5 . Lewin*s Field Theoipr - Then there seems to be another 
group or locus which attaches a "field theory" of psychology to 
learning theory. Kurt Levri.n saw great significance in changes 
within the cognitive structure (knov/ledge) , in motivation (learning 
to like or dislike) and in group belongingness.^ (He also tried to 



Ibid , p. 140 
2 

Ibid ; p. 160 

^Ibid , p. li^ 
" ^bic , p. 163 
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fill the gap of the Ges'cal'c idea of ccnti-cl of hne body^'S 
:::usculat'are.) All these changes are to Le\dn important v.-hen they 
are considered in life space. Thiis life space is influenced by 
ohe nhysical \rorld, but not identical ^vith it. There is this 
business of positive and negative valences which people attach to 
the above changes. To this idea of valence, Lewin added concepts of 
direction, distance and time, and was able to spatially measure 
learning, if not completely explain it. 

Well and goodi But this s'Oident is not yet satisfied 
winh the actual learning process - v;hat talces place between 
awareness and internalization I 

6. C-aaT.e’s Eight Types of Learning - A very helpful 
gurdc to explaining this is Robert Gagne’s nev/ bool:. The Conditions 
of Learning . He feels thiat there are eight types of learning, and 
that when the conditions for learning are arranged properly in 
relation to these eight types, that real learning can take place. ^ 
Let us quickly look at the eight types of learning: 

1. Signal Learnin'?' ( S-R) . This is a powerful stimulus, such 
as a sudden noise of a police siren bringing about an almost 
uncontrolled response. 

2. Stimulus-Response (Ss-R) Learning . This is an external 
signal (S) accompanying a proprioceptive stimulation (s) bringing a 
precise response (R) . 

3. Chaining Learning . This is a matter of connecting two 
previously learned Ss-R’s. There must be prior links and these must 

"Robert 11 . Gagne, The C.: ithons of Learning , Holt, New York, 

1965, ?. 26 
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je fairly conti^acaa. Some call this "one shot" learning. It 
occurs cn a single occasion. The chain is "suddenly" made of 
connecuing links. 

4. Verbal Association. This is a subvariety of chaining. 

The conditions are tha.t one Ss - R must be established, a response 
differentiauion must previously have taken place, a coding 
connection must be available and the chains must be reeled off in 
sequence so that each Ss - R is contiguous in time v/ith the next. 

5. -wultiule Discriminations . Perha.ps the best example of 
this kind of learning is v/hen a boy or an adult learns all the new 
car models or a long list of batting averages. The biggest 
problem here is uhe interference from ocher chains. For multiple 
discriminations to take place, one must learn the individual chains, 
connecting each distinctive Ss - R, using other Ss - R(s) to help 
discriminate each S. And, if there is co be any kind of retention, 
interference must be reduced. Vfe use this method of learning when 
we join new groups and try to memorize names. As we well knov;, 
learning other groups of names interferes with the present job. 

6. Concept Learning . This kind of learning depends on the 
internal neural processes of representation ♦ In nan's case, we 
represent by language. We internalize our environment, manipulate 
it symbolically and think about it endlessly - almost alv:ays using 
words. The stimulus portion of this more sophisticated chain must 
have been previously acquired. This is a gradual type of learning. 
Sometimes an adult by verbal chaining acquires a new concept in a 
single trial. Usually it tal:e longer. 

7. Principle Leamin^ . Tuis is exemplified by the internalizing 
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of ideas contained in proposinion^, e-g. , gas expands when heated 
or xa h xh = x(avo) . I’low, you can nenorise the verbal chains, but 
you \.lll non have learned a principle until you use it. In the 
fomal sense^ a principle is a chain of two or core concepts. But 
for principle learning to talce place, the concepts that are to be 
linlced uust previously have been learned. The subsequent chaining 
is described as ”sinple” and as talcing place on a single occasion.^ 

As to \7hether principles ’nave to be “discovered" to be learned, or 
whether they can be "taught," t'nis student can not claim to know. 

8. Problem Solving Learning . To combine principles, is to 

think. {v.’as it George Bernard Shaw who said th.at he caug’nt attention 

because he managed to thinl: once every six weeks or so?) But 

before one can think, certain conditions must be met. T’ne learner 

must be able to identify the essential features of the response 

than ’ne will use for the solution to the problem ’oefore he arrives 

at the solution. The learner must also be able to recall 

relative principles, and these principles are then combined so that 

a new principle emerges and is learned. Gagne sees this in a 

2 

sequence of steps leaving room for flashes of insight. Professor 
Howard at Columbia tends no see it more as a process, a flow whiich 
cannot be segmented into steps. Gagne says that this type of 
learning is very resistant to forgetting. Professor Hov/ard says 

■3 

that it is perhaps the easiest to extinguish."^ 

~ I’oid , p. 52 
p. 56 

3 

wC.u". A. Howard, Theory 'knyc-r Behavior . Columbia University 
Press, C'.c4*pucr Five, Complex l.w.cavior 
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So’...a oo:.'.'.r;£r.ts need to be added to these types of 
leamdnj. Zn is noted that they fall into a hierarchy, each 
dependent upon ohe previous level. For example, how do ve explain 
"unlearning” or forgetting? Gagne feels that vdth signal learning 
a fatxgue effect tabes place so that after so many signals, the 



stiiTulus gets "fuzzy." Unlearning of an Ss - R occurs when 
reinforcement is oniitted, e.g., rewards or the satisfaction 
inherent to the Ss - We would like to propose, though Dr. Gagne 

did not suggest it, that chaining can be unlearned when contiguity 
is missing. 

C'p~ p-n yo^''es of 

Nearly every adult ‘who has been ez-qposed to a volurntary 
s'tructurcd learning program is quite aware of his being guided along 
vri'th a curriculun and somewhat 'ttfaditional -teaching rcodeso 

Few of us 5 liozreverj aro ata.ro of "the reach ciore subtloi 
and powerful i'ra.ys that we learn thro-agh culture. 

le-t -as begin td-ih wha’t is already fardliar, 

1.. Tr'^adA-t'lona'i (dj.s.cu-rs-VQ) yeach^ng p 

It has alrcays seemed logical thmit the more educated 
'•’-teach“ -the less educated, iiftcr all, "this is the way society maintains 
itself. There Kas'i be a "linlzage” of Iciowledge or civilization ero’old 
quiclcLy disperse and die, 

-•hich has been done to bring ‘the tradi-tional currierflure 



xdth separa'to "ter-fos for teacher and learner into an estimated agreement 
with 'the most ps'cssing concerns of ad-ul'ts. Some ch-urches develop 
their or-jn curric-H*um -.rhioh in turn hand on -their '-less learned”. 
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1. ‘'cagne. Go. Git ., p. 78 

2. David J, E-msberger, — ■’’^y of /dr'^t Christian Fducation . 

Hes-tmins-tor Press, Phiiade... a, 1959« Pe75 



Tho vr^y xrhich tiiis cvx-L'*ic'olv 2 r. is yi'-oosr.i'^d vc.'i-les £rom 
ch-ja’ch to c’-ra'-^oh. In lai^ge psi-t ‘uho mode is msuoily viiscor-sive. 

A ■toachei' eithoi' lect'aivs oi'* ‘'leads“ a disoussion using tlie pirintsd 
cuuricul'um as a guide « 

A suuvey by 'uAs student of scmo eigh-ceen chunches in 
Kc'J Yor-I: Ci*;^ shc'i-rod ‘Lhat r.eanly all of tbs planned learning prog-'ans 
for adults used •&.o discursive mcde« Isse'rt and Spence have put 
in many years of 'soil in 'che adalu education field and are noa: 
finalizing their reflections on continuous ieaa-ning in the educative 

— c 

co:rzunity„ xheys 'ocoj are supporting this discursive mode 'vrbicb 
1 -re all learned so t.-ell n.'. the sequential unit system in our youiia. 

In vhat ‘d'.ey call 'the ccmples:cn'inry-functicnal area of 
learning (anyrbere buu no a '^school”) ’chey righ’ily point out ‘idiat 
there is a eaau'-y-over from ■use scquen'cial unit system® Concrete 
loiowledge is 'im'ansferred aaid all '(ihe unoleasant memories of '’school” 
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It seems 'bo this student that Essort and Spence started 

to look beyond the usual confines of the educative community and 

stopped short® They hinted at \iiat an anthropologistj Ediiard T. Hall, 

ha.s so succinc’cly summed uu in his emolanation of horn we leam in 
2 ® 

culture® 

2a Cplt~v.^Al leamAnp’ o Everyone agrees tha t xoe learn a 
great deal outside of the classroom® It certainly is not plarjned 
learning® Mo one talces a course on how to bo a ”10X0 Yorker”® They 



Essert A Spence, Cont'-'V'— •'.q ''beamin? Through the EdTj-cative Corri-ur^.t-* ® 
Teacber^ College, Eew York, , pp.8-ii 

Edtoard T. lall, Tne Silent Lan^ — ge. Doubleday, Nexr York, 1959« PP 35- 
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l.-ssi ICLucldioln 



'/as o~ croltoit ar.d r~ ctiltarop t:hea Lta'bon spoke 

cf cvci't js-.d ^ evd-tja-a tliey "Tes“e s^ttijag at a -hat da* Hall 
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~ */*i ^ 3,‘t ^ ^ 

Of •iheeej, 

'■ec-T — ' ~ vVka 

oi?v r— i-.g^r-^ors ^Tra'-a* » 
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i'he technieal level of cuL'care involves the most fasdlian 
03/pe of learnings that xrhrch xie have yast described XTith Gagnes 
verbal represcn'tatior.j iraitiple <^scrirdna'cioiiSp concept learning 
principle learning and problem solvingo At fiz-st glance i:e aiight 
assnme (as 'coo many folk assume) that most learning takes place 
on 'bhe technical level, -up in the area of conscious 'ihcught„ 

^''^iferra.l level and the for-^l level, include only 
'chaining”, stimulus response learning and signal leaminge But 
quaii'iitatively that covers an enormous amo'cnt of learning J This 



incl'udcs all "diich x:e learn by 
'of racial ai-.a political attitr: 
love and dr.spleas'ore, e'cc* 
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Let®s tike the rri.t'tei'* cf i'Cvironcss^ — •;:c.r>e:':css is sue'ely 

essential 'te leeenrk.i^;. Gayae'^s "tlioM^^ts lead to ’che ooicl'asion 

that aviai-c'-sss de_>e:'.ds solely 0:1 'che strength of signals aiod stimuli. 

Mall yeieeas oat nost of oaa* aia-rensss (receptivity 'co 

rr.essages) is aoULy bene_'& 'che level of conscious a-aareness. This 

is non in ccntllca •'sli'. Gagne. It is siirply a doep..ning of Gagne. 

> 

Car fov"-" ax'nar-a.'.ess depends par*IiLy-'on the traditions and groap 

'if 

x'-ores tre have already assmilated. That vhich does not x^adically 

conflict vTith vihat ae alre^y have does notj apparentlyj meet irach 

.'■m 

resistance on ias :;ay int 2 roxir formal ''ai-rareness". Oar inforr^l 
ax’:ax*encs-.^ ■ /e ~ ' properly ^ouglsa of a^ a kind of *’out-of-aX'areness'''’5 
consists of s'ceeptivity toxn^d irannerisms and speech accentsj etc. 

IJe are not able ‘to discern 'this type of axTareness t.i’bhoat aided 
recall. Technical ax.areness talces place on the level of censoioasness. 

On this level \:e can iear.'. and record inforimtion at great dis'tanccs 
from the soxjrce (some'ching a'hich cannot be done \ith forrr.al and 
informal aTjareness where v:e rrast bo in "caltoral contact”). Technically;, 
we can be aware tonight of what happened 'this morning in Vietnam. 

b. Effect . Consider 'the 'three levels of feelings 
or affect. Fcj-rr'X affect is exetremely emo'tion-laden. Ssntbolically 
we may say 'that a tremendo'as axio'cn't of heat is generated as anything 
”shif'cs posi'ticn” on 'the fo'rmal level. Clarence Darrowp 'the brilliant 
lawye'r^ ■'..■as a great er^er't of formal c'olture. He appreciated how 
eiqDlosive fo'rmnl at'ti'cndes can be. T'.'e cannot explain "the reason for 
so imch ^-x:o'ticn - simply note its presence. J'nfoi'V '^1 affect is 
of'ten associated Tritli a-'n±e'ty. ._o lies just belox: 'the s'srface and 
is not alxnys comected vrl'th '_-v.ali'ty. 



• 3-2 

H'-i'c :.- — 1 ^^...■^■- — 5 ^ t/ ci ^± 321 '^ o'^ 

b.-> r--~ •..Iz.J-'- I'-O'.: e:-s.c’cly appi'‘opi*ia'C3 'co 'chc coi'iscious 

.30Cs„, ---d ww..:3ti:'.C3 tltic c^qorssses itself befor-e irejO'OT'selveS} 

ei^e of i'o^ c„g, -crhcr. T-ra feel tool's co o’oi' chee'.-cs before ice 

.■rei'o of 013^03^ v:heo T:e srlle xritloft beifj a-.:ero of it, 

.-ffcwt CO ■toe teehoicel level os cooocio'fsljr Icooioi and 
eono^-ouoly ofopressed or coo'trolled, Ue laugh bu'b are under coo'crol 
as 0:0 laugh, Ue nay be afraid xfoeo 'che ligh'bs go ou'b b-at ire do 
■not shoxx oui- fear, Irofessicnai fighting ner. ai‘o supposed ‘bo keep 
•bheir feelings under control, Ue say -chat they are able ’bo '’keep 
cool^- x:hen •bhiag^ -gc-o ho'b'-, 

n- . tt- There is a sinilar -pattern viith atti'budes* 

Uer^al at'bi'budcs have a fantas'bic 'benaci'iy. They ’resenble (but are 
no'b) physical ins'binc’bs, 1 . a'b'ci'budes are nore neb-alo'us. 

They are no'b as deep-roo'bcd as fomal a’b'bi’budes but they resist 
o'eason, Ta!ce ‘the business of 'bhe rnn®s necktie, hliat oar’thly good 
is served by ‘che neclrbie? Ue say 'Lha'b neck'bies are not required 
at iiuforral f’onc'bions. But nark xxeH hour nany believe thatS Before 
anyone dares 'to go •cn.'thout a necktie a'b an informal occasion most 
nsa t rill check 'bo see if ‘bhe inforrrnl attitude is in fact being 
folio" :edl Hoxx do xre learn atti'tudes on 'bhe infornnl level? Unis 
s'budent suggest that x-xe chain ‘bogether ecn'biguous linics on 'bhe 
inforna-l Isvelj xxe iirita'be models ai'cund us x-ri'thou‘b even ■fchinl<ing 
about it. If xxe had no imdels 'chere xxo'uLd be no learning of those 
■particular atti^budes, Techo' cal atti^fcudes are ■fcho easiest 'to 
innipulatc. They do no^b ■bhi'c,. . formal or informal attitudes. 
Learning ■bakes place easily . — ■>_n.s level. Seemingly co^n'bradictory 
a'bbi^budoo can be main^tained heroj e,g, xxhen some /.eie_. defense 



"b'Ti c: V A A*n ‘h.’h at*’ <r ^ c . v.ri + >» v S "r *r/=i c?r 



c•*'^n •r/XirkVvw/^’? /^nrxr 



'iiiis r.ot any rnno eor.'ci'adio'oory ';inn onn 
sing±ag h.y.'.cr.s at ‘cho cat'uLe fncnt*) 

?no?esson xrho no'r Iccacs the Cvei-seas Tnaining 

Pi’ognar. fen the Pcdcnal goveiVxirisnts snjgas'cs that change is centin- 
ncus on a'^'j tln-^o h^ /ols^ He suggests •i.at if ^re really mnt to 
effect a chaa'.ge lai cr.lnn.-al atti'lxces nhat vie Iral Cwat "first find 
out Tchat is liappening on the ini'orrial level and pinpoint v±dch in- 
formal ada'ota'oions seen to be the r.ost successful in daily 

1 . 

opera tionso Bring these to the level of a'-nrenessj'- We can go 
back ’to C-agiio her-e and suggest that a ir.othod of bringing informal 
adaptations 'co tho level of aturcniess v:ould bo 'tirough deliberate 
lirHring - puuuiag nodels close enough ‘to the target stirnoli so that 

”pairiag"' tre d be speeded up, (We thif-c it interesting that the 

learning expert has sorcething to offer ‘to the anthropologist as 
■•*e.ll as tiro other r-a-y around, /cid ■s-xe'^d Idlce to uhinlc that the 
theologian Iras something te say *co both of •chcr.i') 

in 'chis continuing process of crdltural change which riall 
equates X'ri.'ch coiummication there arej to hini} 'ten primary message 
sj’^stems, ZresGp too, work on all three levels of cul'ture. It is 
one T'xay of describing a "'cultural rap'-, 

d.' Priv^r^r i-Iessac-e Sv:'crws „ Hall divides these 
systems into ‘the areas of orientation, core, expression and other 
(exploitation & interaction). From the individual’s and societ3x’s 
'ooint of view these are essent_al areas for the maintenance of life. 



1, rold , -D. 113 
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c — 

of p3i'for'“^''.cc>; Cliango 
f_ox 0. night shift to a 
- _y sl'-ift rh-ght 03 
hothensor.G but ■t-rould 
not necossanily be 
■chz’eatenins^ 



Sosie cycles of inter-est 
cone ucon us \dthout a 



conscious accentonco. 



Oiie nan stants to fire 
his gasden and others 
foLlov: along idthout 
thiricing abcat frost or 
if this rea'n-v is ’I±e 



'coxae for gardeningo ihe 



hour for -'church” is 
fioced at ‘-eleven” long 
af-’cer the reason is valid* 



Co'nsider hers 'doe energy 
requii'-ed to change the 
da'cs of Chris'irias even 
•chough Deco'C'lor 25'ch is 
but an arbi-tsaiy date* 
Cycle ^ of harves'c rn.y 
be injua-ious to land bu'c 
these r-otations have 
been folio: red for r.any 
genera -tienso real 

do VO appla.ud af'ccr an 
act and not edch scene? 






Is 'there a “'oroper'*’ tine 



•to sho-cr anprociation? 



' o- 
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xJdliOEI 



On 'this level are 
•che conscioas bcondarics 
'xe place on o-as* land^ 
the co'orses ne tsach-^ 

•the distance we let car 
childa-cn -cravel alone ^ 
'the size of cor -parish j 
'the assig'ned zone of 
dsfenso in a ball gams* 



People of different c-ulturos 
iiiH stand at varying distances 
fron each other -c-dthcat being 
conscious of it, Subinariners 
■cdH fee?_ uncomfortable in a 
large room when they cone 
ashore and not laiotr why. Sons 
tTorcsn !j.ilc e snail ki'tchens, X-fe 
have a ‘-feeling” for 'the 
space we reo_uire even if xoe 
can®'t pu't tha't feeling inico 
trords -to soncone else. 



The very idea of what 
belongs inside or next to 
a church nay have no rational 
explanation. It just _g 
•that way, Sone space is 
reserved for sono things and 



not fer others, blno t-: 



over en'cer'caxi -p-ropsr ccropany 



iii a bedroon or garage 3 l.ny 



'r;ould it bo presnnptao-as to 
Icnoclc on the foont door of 
an old friend out in the 
ccni'dy? hliy does ‘-Park 
— ven-ae- nean “Park Avenue” 
vl.cn it is no longer Park Avenue? 



li. Primayr 3xoression Message Systems 



How do I (we) learn, enjoy and defend? How do I (wo) 
express and react to expression? (The reader should not blame all 



the illustrations on Hall, The outline is Hall’s. The suggestions 
come from the limited experience of the student.) 

EXPRESSION 

CULTURE ERIMRY MESSAGE SYSTEMS 

LEVEL LEiiRNH'IG DEJEISE PLEISURS 



Tech- 



nical 

Level 



Infor- 

mal 

Level 



Formal 

Level 




Here vre learn by 
the sequential unit 
system of educatior^ 
"courses”, planned 
training conferences 
and direct advice, 

¥e arc avjare of some 
parental influence. 



In this area of 
culture we learn by 
watching and by ' 
listening. We need 
models to imitate, 
villains to fear 
and heroes to wors- 
hip or emulate. 



Family "rearing” 
is credited with 
most of our basic 
attitude toTOrd 
learning. It must 
also include all 
the reTjarded and 
unrewarded exper- 
iences of schools, 
peer groups in 
childhood and dn 
adolescence. 



We express cons- 
cious defense 
against harm, 
death, illness 
by religion, 
medicine, police 
and military 
activity. 



Here rest many 
of our attitudes 
about "fate”, 
"being sick", 
what is "right" 
and "wrong" in 
social ethics, 
self-pro te c tion 



The very belief 
systems them- 
selves rest here 
How long did it 
take our Judeo- 
Christian herit- 
age to form? How 
qxiiclcLy does it 
ever change to 
the immediate 
pressures from 
youn g clerg y? 



i 

! 



On this level we 
sing by a written 
score, play games 
mostly according 
to the rules, go 
to specific sources 
of entertainment 
and "Icnow" happy. 



We express pleasure 
in actual play and 
at times xdien we 
are hardly axra.re of 
it, Hoxt often do 
xre deliberately start 
to hum or whistle? 



Our basic concepts 
of what constitutes 
fun and humoi* are 
in this area, VJhy 
is something "funny" 
in one culture and 
not in another? Wny 
are bodily pleasures 
enjoyed by some and 
abhorred by others? 

Who xrould deliberately 
laugh at an xmderdog? 
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lil. Primary Core Messap^e systems . 

The primary ways we interact with respects to those 
Jiings which are absolutely essential to our existence may be 



viewed as follows: 



CULTURE 

LEVEL 

' Tech- 
' nical 
r Level 



Infor- 

mal 

Level 



SUBSISTENCE 



CORE 

PRBIARY MESSAGE SYSTEl-IS 
BISEXUALITY 



ASSOCIATICE 



In this area we 
take for oursel- 
I ves particular 
jobs, vocations, 
and means of 
support, V/omen 
make technical 
adjustments in 
their work in 
the home. 



A rather hazy 
set of norms is 
at work here, 
telling us how 
much maintenance 
is necessary for 
us to be “All 
Right” money- 
wise, what kind 
of house, car we 
shoxfLd have, etc. 



The very basic 
structure of our 
economic system 
has its roots in 
this level, with 
all that is imp- 
|lied for honesty 
in banking, fair 
1 wages, the idea 
of competition 
' between firms, 
the concept of 
ovmership and of 
legal exchange 
of property. 



Here we see the 
public dating, 
partic\J.ar dress 
and clothing 
styles, which 
can be changed 
quickly and 
easily, such as 
hemlines, hair- 
styles, etc. 



The actxxal sex 
habits and expec- 
tations of sex 
experience come 
through to us on 
this level. On 
this level ■we get 
norms for oior 
“masculinity" or 
“femininity" and 
“fulfillment" , 



Hall feels that 
■the place of men 
and of ■women is 
even more basic 
■than biological 
sex (informal). 
Here he means ■the 
functional male 
and female roles, 
not only in •the 
home but in the 
literature and in 
the “lore" of our 
coun"try over the 
years. 



Ci^vil rights legis- 
lation proved ho^jvr 
quicldLy people can 
change on this level 
in things like 
voting, public 
accomodation and 
in^tegration of 
schools. This level 
is fairly easy. 

Hall puts cast© 
atti^tudes on this 
level rather ■than "the 
formal level. He 
■thinks ■they are more 
pliable 'than class 
concepts. All racial 
and e'thnic attitudes 
belong here. The 
expectations of 
friendship, also. 



The basic class 
s'truc^ture is, "to 
Hunt, a cons'tant 
formal s'tructvire. 

The extremes can 
be shortened he 
thinlcs. But the 
“pecking order" 

■will continue 
even af^ter political 
revolutions in 
communist s'ta'tes. 



iv, Othe: Primary Message Systems . 

The final primary message systems which Hall 
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describes are those of exploitation and interaction. Here he 



fits in what he could not arbitrarily squeeze into subsistence 
and learning. 



OTHER 

PRIMARY MESSA.GE SYSTE2>IS 



CiJXiTURE 

LEVEL EXPLOITATION INTERACIION 



Tech- 

nical 

Level 



, Infor- 
I mal 
Level 

I 



I 



Formal 

Level 



i 



In this area are all 
the particular forms 
of industry, types of 
farming, fishing and 
human services which 
can be said to exist 
on a technical level. 
That is, we can shift 
from making ships to 
making houses, shift 
from fishing salmon 
to fishing lobsters. 



Language, written or 
spoken, is what Hall 
puts on this level of 
interaction. New words 
can be introduced with 
rapidity and ease. New 
methods of transmitting 
language are not very 
threatening consciously 
to a given culture. 




The attitude toward 
actual exploitation 
of human and material 
resources is found 
here. The feelings 
about conservation 
or exploitation of 
forests, copper dep- 
osits, labor markets 
or game reserves. It 
does not follow that 
these attitudes are 
rational or conscious. 



Our very concepts of 
comfort belong here, 
Vfliat we expect we have 
to claim or tiy to win 
from what ire find of 
natural and human re- 
soiirces around us will 
be more important than 
particular laws in the 
final outcome of what 
gets exploited and 
what does not. 



Gesture, or what we 
would call non-verbal 
communication belongs 
here. That is not only 
to include bodily motion 
but where we place objects 
in relation to each other, 
mannerisms that go with 
communicating, use of 
silence, etc. 



Hall limits this area to 
“tone of voice". Surely 
we must also include our 
basic norms of who dares 
to speak to whom, vjho speaks 
first when two people meet, 
whether or not the aged ai-e 
afforded deference, whether 
Christians use “Cliristian" 
names, whether military 
men stop saying, “sir" are 
very deep attitudes and do 
not bend q\xiclcLy to change. 
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Dr, Kail likes to think in 'threes'*. Not only does he 
jee three levels in every primary message system; but he breaks 
each secondary message into three parts: the overall structure, 
the components of the structvure, and the message itself. 

He breaks eash message inix) three parts: sets (lilce 
vords), isolates (like sounds) and patterns (like grammer). We 
are calling these sets, isolates and patterns, "tools of commun- 
ication. 

The reader •will notCa similarity here between sets and 

Verbal association. Ihere seems to be a similarity between 

be 

isolates and Ss-R learning. Patterns appear to^Tsimilar to 
multiple discriminations. 

We hold, then, that a useful connection can be made 
between Gagne’s types of learning and Hall’s understanding of 
cviltTore, In a sense each needs the other. Standing alone, Gagne 
does not account for the quantity of learning that takes place 
beneath ttie level of conscious awareness. Standing alone. Hall 
cannot account for the necessary conditions for learning, prior 
establishment of more basic kinds of learning, which go into 
his three levels of culture. 

We should like to turn now to still another theorist, 

John A, Howard, Dr, Howard has taken some sophisticated research 
fi*om people like Lewin, Hull and Osgood and tried to build a model 
of human behavior which ho can use in the marketing world. This 
'student holds that his behaviorist insights apply with equal effect 
in the more general area of advilt learning, Ihere is some overlap 
of terms but the basic conepts are quite distinct and blend smoothly 
with those of Gagne and Hall, 
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3. A BAhaviorist Theory of Learning . 

Professor Howard would like to be able to assign an 
accurate weight to every exogenous variable as well as the 
dependent variables in the mysterious equation of human behavior. 

He is not the first to covet such a goal. Nor, does he claim to 
have gained that ability. He has, however, sorted out and drawn 
together some extremely useful ideas. 

When he segments a market into loyal buyers, landecided 
buyers, buyers-loyal-to-con^jetitors, disastisfied-tried-once buyers, 

and never-tried buyers - he is really segmenting an adult population 

1 , 

according to their stages of learning. And if his methods of 
segmentation are both rautxially exclusive and collectively exhaustive 
then it can be said that he has captured all stages of adult learning 
in a given area, 

VJhat fascinates this student about Professor Howard® s 
approach is that he is keenly interested in knowing how the reception 
of inf ozonation effects behavior. This student shares that interest 
because of its implications for communication in adult learning. 

The stumbling block, of course, in relating projected 
information to resulting behavior is the way that information is 
perceived, the state of the alternatives perceived by the leamer 
and the mediation of the stimulus to the response. 

Dr, Howard speaks of three kinds of learning: Automatic 
Response Behavior (ARB), Limited Problem Solving (IPS) and Extended 
Problem Solving (EPS), He sees these as taking place on different 
portions of a "learning curve". 



1, Howard, Op, Cit . pp 4-4 - 4-9 



1 
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j.. Arrivlnp at a Basic Equation . If adult learners 
are at different stages of learning and if more than one kind of 
learning is going on at one time, it follows that we shall need 
more than one explanation of that learning. 

Howard's first model applies to that l^e of learning 
in which the learner is passive. He is not seeldng Information. 

Over a period of time information penetrates the awareness of the 
reamer and the learner acts or refuses to act. In this case 
Hotrard holds that the following variables apply* 

H = the number of previous trials (habit) 

M = inner motivation (anxiety and drive) 

K = past, rewarded experience, incentive potential 
I® = past, unrewarded (xmpleasant) experience 
= cost, difficulty in obtaining 

H\all found that these variables have the following relationship: 
Response = 1.0 H (M-«) - - f' 

That is to say, when weights are assigned to these 
variables and their combined weight totals more than 1.0 a 
response will occur. 'When our laotivation plus rewarded experience 
times the number of trials we have had, minus our unpleasant experience 
and difficulty in obtaining the subject is greater than 1.0 we will 
move in favor of that incoming information. Obviously H, M and K 
have to be greater than 0. The formula is the resiilt of controlled 
studies by Hull and Spence. 

Howard admits that the predictive capacity of this fomnla 

1 . 

remains to be seen. This student is more interested in its use in 
explaining S-R learning, where S is the actual object or significate. 



Ibid , p. 2-6, 
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V7o already see that Howard must relate incoming Imowrledge 
vdth experience (of the learner) as he seeks to explain the mediation 
toward a I'esponse, 

Here is a diagram of Hoxrard’s simple model (where the 
learner is passive, not seeking informa 1d.on) 

B = H(M+K) - 



Decision 

Process 



->| Particular Response (B) 



Communi- 

cation 

Stimulus 

(S) 



Existent 
Motivational 
Anxiety (M) 



• A 



Existent 
Satisfaction 
fi*om previous 
rewarded ex- 
perience (K) 



t I Habit, number I 
4of trials (H)| 



Previous unpleasant experiences, j 
attraction to other activities (l^)| 



Pain, effort, discomfort of action 
or inaccessablliiy, or cost (I^) 



(Note: this is quite similar to Hull’s drive theory of learning.) 

Now, this formula does not begin to esqilain how the 
learner receives stimuli. It does not cover the learner who is 
actively seelcing information or the learner whose level of aspiration . 
is changing. It is a good diagram of S-R learning where S eqvials 
the significate. 

This student feels that something quite like this formula 
takes place in the formation of mediators in the representational 
mediation process (Rm - Sm) which we shall soon discuss. Dr, Howard 
does not agree. Yet some sort of weighted, decision process must 
take place as we select mediators (images) out of their hierarchy 
and channel "ttiem into the total communication process. 

The following chart accotmts for the other exogenous and 
endogenous variables which characterize Howard’s view of what takes 
place between the reception of a stimulus and the final response. 
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Exogenous Variables 




Getting outside Information even as far as our perceptual 
bias involves our sensitivity to information. The particular 
stimulus integration vjhich is made and its connection with a 
particular mediator is a key area of concern. We shall have more 
to say about the feedback inter-relationships of tl&e steps in our 
next section. 

Vie should note that all of these variables are exerting 
constant pressure. And as one factor changes we may think of all 
other factors adjusting as well. 

Again, motivation is thought of in this model as a state 
of anxiety with a directional component. The mediator is that concept 
or image which the learner has formed previously. Inhibitory factors (1^) 
are really a sum.rn.tion of the resistance to learning. 





J 

I 
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The main thrust of this paper is that learning is 
really successful, completed communication. Therefore, we must 
lean more heavily on how outside information is raediated into 
responses, 

A more complex model cf learning- . To account for 
how incoming information is received (differentiating betvreen 
significates and signs, between single and multiple stimuli) and 
how it is brought through the cognitive process at the different 
levels of learning and brought into a final response integration 
and response. 

Dr, Howard speaks of the pro ejection level where the 
signifies te can trigger a response automatically. He speaks of 
the integration level where stimuli and responses are linked over 
a period of time by their contiguous relationship. Evocative 
signs help here. And finally, in the only area of learning which 
is at the completely conscious level, we have the representational 
level of learning where mediators must be used and where predictive 
signs are our main communicative tools. 

We must note again that more than one kind of learning 
can be taking place at one time and that different adiiLts may be 
in a given situation at different stages on the ‘learning curve", 
that is they have been e:q>osed to varying quantities of information 
and are at varying stages of establishing mediators and integrations 

V/e must also remember from otir last diagram that all of 
.this takes place within a cultural "envelope" with exogenous 
variables pushing in on the learner constantly. But, for the moment 
let us look at the possible cognitions in a more complicated 
explanation of learning. 



Here is Prof. KoTOrd's '‘Sketch of Conrolex Behavior" 






R I S 



RBPRRSSITATION lE'/KT 



TOR 



PREDICTIV2 
INTEGRATION LE\fEL 

E/OCATIVE 




PROJECTION LE\^RT, 



MESSAGE Lg/SL 




(2) (12) 
sensory signal motor signal 
utilization j utilization 



I 



( 1 ) 

reception 

Cdecodinp: ) 



(13) 

response action 
<; -> 

( encoding- ) 



Pathways through this system depend upon the number of stiratili (S), -the nature 
of S (v:hether a sign or significa-te (sgnfct)), and -the number of R*s. Thus 
you could have eight possible channels of behavior (learning, communication): 

1. Single S,(sg-nfct), Single R = projection level 

2. Single S, (sgnfct), liultiple R, few pairings = 1, 10, 13 



3. Multiple S, (sgnfct). 


Single Rj 


*/ A. — 

few pairings = 


Mtiltiple S, (sgnfct). 


Multiple R 


many pairings = 
few pairings = 


5. Single S, (sign). 


Single R 


many pairings = 

= 1, 3, M, 


6. Single S, (sign), 


Multiple R 


=9 1, 3, M, 


? . Multiple S , ( sign ) , 


Single R 


1, 5 


8. Multiple S,(sign), 


I'iiltiple R 


= 1, 5 
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It is ioit that we Kust consider the significance of 
■ohese types of cognitions if we are ever to explain vrhy it is 
'chat we cannot cc:i3iunicate meaning automatically. The sensory 
signals at the lower left comer of Dr, Howard® s diagram may 
be either the significate or signs of some significate. The 
signals might be constant, indeed, sensory signals do not change 
TTith ejgjerienco - but their meanjcne may change for us in time. 

On the integration level we say that over a period of 
time the greater the frequency of one stimulus being made contiguous 
with another stimulus - the greater the probability of there being 
a stimulus integration. There does not have to be any rewarding 
reinforcement on this level. The same principle applies on the 
response (encoding) side of the diagram. Evocative cues help 
these integrations. If a boxer "feints*' a jab it brings a re^onse 
integration of the defender into action more quiclcly. We sometimes 
say tliat one boxer vdll "telegraph" a punch to another. 

But still, how do we explain why some stimuli spark off 
the selection of seemingly unconnected mediators? The biggest 
portion of this is dealt with in our section on motivation. Briefly, 
let us point out that there is a probabilistic hierarcy of both 
the formation of integrations and selection of mediators. 

There is a sense in which each mediator can be thought 
of as H (M+X) - if’. The very formation of an image or attitude 
ij^lies several forces at work establishing an "entity" which can 
, be stored in the memory. 

Let us look briefly at a summai*y of what we have said 

thus far, 

A Synthes: s of Hall, Gagne and KoT-rard ^ Here we are 



combining concepts about culture, types of learning, behavioral 
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-.yi^KTNCT 



HALL»S 
LEVELS 
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SETS: » 
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This does noi solve oio: problem of the mediator. 
Hopefully, it does pat 'the irhole problem together and illustrate 
tl'.e fl'ox of pressures at work. 

The Place for Revelation . The reader may well ask, 
'^ihere does Revelation come into all 'of this?" Tne student feels 
that there is a definite place for ^jhat Sherrill and Bruner have 
said about •■insightful" experience. 

This is not -to equate Bruner *s ‘leap-frogging" vriLth 
Divine Revelation, (At the same time one would not '^jant to limit 
God from "leap-frogging" if that were Kis VJill, ) This treads 
close uo t'iiat Gestalt theorists meant by insight and tiiat I-Iaslow 
hints a'c in the basic needs of man, Tnere is by no means a common 
affirmation of fai-th. There seems to bo more a common anxioty 
about something which is still vinexplained. 

Dr, Sherrill pointed out that we learn in a i-esponse to 
a relationship, e,g, a person or a group where the poxver field 

of group dynamics influences us and we can also learn fi*om 

1 . 

"sudden insight". 

But where do we place such learning? Does it enter our 
awareness in the usual channel along trith all the other stimuli we 
receive? Does it crash dotn through the media'tors lilce a bolt of 
lighting? Does it flash spontaneously within Gagne’s eighth tsrpe 
of learning - problems solving? Does it come to us as a "personal 

source*’? FranlcLy, this student does not claim to Icnow, Perhaps 

2 , 

as John put it, "the Spirit listeth where it ijill," 



1. Sherill, On. Cit .. p, 154, 155 
2o John 



~ s S^rrrbhopls of I'ea'’''*r?'og 
Thcro are exciting observations to be reads "rhen vre 

xpply Dr. Tully*s insights to these views of the corarronication 

1 . 

process. With ail throe Erodes ve my trace how far they reach 
into the learning leodels. 

p. 1i!xno sitoTTV (Discvirsive'^ Wode . With this erode 

of teaching -> learnning the ability to ‘’reach into" and effect 

/ 

the mny endogenous variables of learning is severely limited. 

To bo sur% wo eiay exert sorxe control over the exogenous variables. 

We can con'irol the intensity of stimuli (raise our voice), the 
pressur^'e of time (stop the clock). We can partially control the 
culture (reraove then from it). And wo can manipulate the state 
of alternatives, e.g, quality, availability, cost, etc. 

But when it comes to the actual process of learning 
the “teacher” is really almost helpless in the face of the 
endogenous variables. The teacher can do nothing about the student’s 
past learning experience or perceptual bias. The teacher can 
threaten the student and thereby increase his motivational 
anxiety. But, as all of us Icnow, this is a pi'ecarious technique 
because it may set off the vjhole “approach-avoidance" reaction 
and turn off all incoming messages, 

b. Discovery (Hypothetical) Mode . In this mode 
of teaching <;■> learning there is more penetration into the endogenous 
variables. By planning ahead of time what the student trfll be 
exposed to, Tihat experiences he xrill “discover" or is likely 
to discover x:e ?.et him adjust his own sensitivity to information. 



1, 1-Iary A.. Tally, Holes of the Teacher . Copyright, UTS, not yet published 
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His F?D 2 (Fc^voi'able post decision evaluation) iiiay vot'y veil raise 
his level cF aspnrauion. h'ith sensitive reactions to the student 
the teacher can guide 'iho student avay 11*0111 such inhibitory factors 
as embarassBient over physical aviia^jardness, etc. 

In terns of learning by the discovery node there is much 
more freedon for the student to do his ovn '•'linking” of stinuli, 
'•'cliaining” previously learned Ss-R relationships, making his 
ovm multiple associations and even forming principles. Of course, 
many tines 'the learning situation is s'tructured as a problem- 
solving challenge. The individual student may or maj’- not travel, 
that vjhole route himself. He may get there as a member of a group 
or committee. But consider the difference beteeen these two modesj 
C-, The Ivon-discm-sive Mode . Obviously, the expository 
mode of teaching -i- learning imist use words for communication. It 
is rather difficult to speak about non-verbal subjects. The Non- 
discursive Mode, then, vA.ll free the student to deal vAth all those 
evocative and connotative symbols from his culture and from his 
interaction with people closest to him - things which covild not 
be dealt TA.th directly by the expository mode and perhaps only 
accidentally by the discovery mode. 

This mode will take us dovn into the depths of signal- 
learning (a level at which neitlier the e::q)ository or discovery 
mode are relevant). It will be highly charged with motivation. 

We are not suggesting that one of the three is the epitome 
of learning. We are e^ccited, however, about the possibility of 
the plarmer of adult learning proposing a blend of all throe in 
his programrrAng and being much more cur-ious about •;:hat happens in 
each mode. This is another \-miy of saying that adult learning as just 
an extention of the sequential unit system of education just will not doj 




I 
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CK.’'^TIR Ii: 



KOTITATION IN AT):7,T j EA3 K"vTt 



“I do not understand my otjn actions. For I 
do not do what I want, but I do the very 
thing I hate,*' Romans ?:15 

- a saint agonizes over cognitive dissonance! 



A. Introduction 

1, Backgroimd of Motivation Research 

a. Evolutionary Theory 

b. Functional Theory 

c. Behavioral Theory 

2, Learned Motives 

a, Abilii^ to 3nvigorate Other Responses 

b, Reducibility by Other Responses 

c, Inhibitory Ability 

3, Stimulus Trace 

4, Anticipatory Goals 

5, Examples of Learned Motives 

a. Fear 

b. Anxiety 

c. Frustration 

3, The Anticipation-Invigoration Mechanism 
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G" -JPTZ'. "ZI: :-T>"T\''ATIOiC PT ;T^UT^ T.i^^RN-PvTC- . 

A •"••’ cv~' , 

Ilotivation is one of th,e most iraportnnt factors in 
learning. Upon this (if little else) nearly all theorists agree. 

Generally, there are ti-ro kinds of motivation at x-rork 
in the htuean being; (l) Primary, innate or biological, and (2) 
Seconaary, or learned. 

Primary motivation is ejiplaiied by the sensitization- 
invigoration mechanism. Certain internal conditions are given 
external stimulation. 

Secondax'y motivation is explained by the anticipation- 
invigoration system in which symbolization and prior learning 
have an important part, 

3acVgro~and on Motivation Research . 

There have been three strands of research in 
the development of insights about motivation, 

Syolr».tionarv Theory , With the studies of 
Darxmia and others it vras assumed that organisms seemed to learn 
if drive satisfactions occured. Motivation x«as inferred from 
the survival theory of behavior. Bisexuality xra.s indeed a 
survival motivation, 

b. Functional Theo'^^v . Both functional biology 
and functional psychology have tended to think in terms of 
equilibrium. Behavior (to them) is in response to disequilibrium, 

. Behavior is the adjustment to irrhalance. No behavior is an 
evidence that motives are satisfied and that all is well, 

c. Behavi.oral Theory . Others saxr an intensity 
dimension to behavior. Reinforcement, the environment and associations 

indicate a more manipulatable motivation. 



x-ri.th "ins'cincts" seemed to 
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this has 
how CO 'ire 



? - ^ Tn.va ^ If notives can indeed be learned 

trcnencocs implications to a planner of leaaming. But 
distinguish be'tt-reen "learned” and innate motives? 
fo qualify as a '^.earned motive” as against just a 



* habit'' 'idiis drive mist: 



a* rinviporate other resnonses . It must be able to 
activate responses not related to its ovm satisfaction. 

b^ Be redTicf b~i,e by new regoonses . It can be 
obsci-vcd being reduced by other new responses. 

Cr. j-nhibitorv ability . It can be seen inhibiting 
other learned responses. 

But how do we acquire learned motives? Ihe research 
suggosts 'Chat anticipa'oory goals are set up. An invigorating 
drive is set up and energized when ever a stimilus trace is received. 

3> Stimulus Trace . A.t the projection level of learning 
which we described in the last chapter a stimulus is received and 
transformed in'to a sensory signal. The sensoiy correlates in the 
cortex of the brain are energized by this signal and this signal 
has a slight hold-over or trace. The persistence of that trace 
to follow along to some (learned) goal in anticipation of the next 
stimulus is part of wdiat we call a learned motive. 

A''. Antiej-mtor^;- Coals . It can be shoim that there is 
a definable learning curve as certain goals become more and more 
attractive. Their factor increases, hhat seemed useless t^ 
years ago may appear very important now. We learned to have this 
goal. These goals can be generalized. The anticipations formed 
in one situation can bo generalized to other situations, 

.5 '~---?>Tn?les of Learrted Wotlves. 



a. Fear . Animal research has shoT-m that fear can 




I 

1 






5 ^^ 



siiakcs, hot ctovco,, in 'the street, etc. h’hat do \\o loam? 

lie loam ‘co ar.ticipa'ce penalties, 

Clergyreen v:ere tallcing about fear and anticipatory goals 
for centuries before 5 b*eud •wrote his collected papers. Fear appeals 
to "got right ■c-ii'th God", escape dainaation, not be found a cheap- ska'fce 
during •the ©very reenber canvass or guilty of neglecting one's 
children's religio'us ed'uca’tion are excellent exariples of learned 
no’tivation. 



b. ."■y'.yn.etv. Soir.o theoris'ts feel that anxiety is peculiar 
to ■&© upper prina’ces, No roat'ter, ¥e loiow that x^re e:ro©‘rience 
.ar^ety and tha^t xre can be •taught to e:cperience it. If a •teachei' 



xall xcork 



she can 'teach her students 'to be anxio'us 



•the rrjonent 



she VTallcs into "the room and she can use 'this anxio'ty as a lever to 
drive "them "00 loam, (Up "to a point, "that is,) 

c. Frustration, I^^us'tratio'n can be a motive if there is 



a pro^viously aroused drive -present along x-dth interference -to •that 
drive. If xto just had an aroused drive and no in'terference xie 
x.'oxild call it ’depx'ivation'. 

The .Anticiiyition- Tn-vi-fyoratlon I-fechanism , I 3 hat xjo xroidd 
lilce to do noxr is "to describe hoxj xrhat xre have said so far applies 
■to learning. 



L. Vi* . 









V Wi*Xi 



direct and energize fur-ther learning, 

1 , The Nonspecific Projection System , Recent research 

1 . 

by SiLizabfth luffy points us back "to the ne’urophysiology level to 
eorolain "these phenomern of energizing and direction gixiing. 



i, Sliizabe'th Duffy, ^..ctivatio'a and Beha^vj-or , John R. Wiley, New Yol'k, 
1962, see Chap'ters 1 and 4 , 
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The -*OcEa-_"ch concludos that as a part of our to’ial 
.lerv'ouc sys'cor: thero is a nonspecific projection sys’cen (NS?S) 
"hich proi'i.des a generalised ”t'oning up‘* of the cortex of the 
brain and leakes it possible for us to initia'l:e various actions. 

As sensory stirisiLi are received by the learner 3 these 
stirruli rrny uake either of two paths to the cortex. They riay 
first be charj;ieled to ‘the appropriate sensory cortical areas 
(sc) or go directly into the nonspecific projection systera (NS?S), 
It trill be seen that this nonspecific pi'ojection systex 
also has a direct influence upon both the sensory cortex (SC) and 
the no 'tor cortex (MC) and that there is a feedback the ?-'C to 

•to the KSPS. Thusj as we start to clinb a set 01' stairs, fo'r ex- 
anple, we leam as we get up the first s'tair 'that we are '*on o’or 

way”. The cen'tral factor here is the anticipatory mediation (r-^ - 

s - r 
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Z'c d_i'oc'i projection of the SS onto the SC area is 
relieved to stir;:olate the s - s, the internal inpiiLse derived 
iron SS. In. this \t 2 .j SS has a directive effect, Ihis is good 
•eo Ic-O'r.^ na^ixrally, inasicach as \:e hope that the infomatdon ve 
projco ‘0 'rill have .<^-■'^3 directive effect, 

fh-cs far TTO can see how KSPS has an arousal effect 
^d how the sensory cox'tical area has a directive effect, 

Ihe key point so far is that SC must be "tuned up" 
an order to o'ecoive SS. The greatest chorus in the vrorld may 
be sio'.glog for us but if our SC is not "tuned up" we never 'hear* 



T'Je should glance also at the Di^ive System, The 
Drive System mechanism toorks on the principle of sensitization- 
invigoration, rather than anticipatory-invigoraticn. It not 
only feeds NS?S but has a directive effect on the SC toward some 
particular alternative related to the drive. 



Professor Hoixard helped us hold our sights X’jithin 
reason about motivation. He pointed out that the effect of 
motiva'uion on learning is not limitless. Professor Hebb is 

quoted as establishing a box:-shape function of the effects of 

1 . 



varying levels of drive motivation, 
curve our fox*mula 



B = K(K-i-K) - I 
applies, Tnere is 
.no multiplica uive 



Tendency 

to 

Respond 



effect of :I and H 
on the second hal; 



On the first half of the 




1, KoX'fard, C">. Ci~ , » p.6-19 



I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Cuegtions ^ — t •-l-'is pcir.t as religious 

.ducw'cers o_* pl_iu*sr„ oi any Icind o£ adult leamang leu us break 



_nto : 'ar.cory 'oo a sis sons closely allied questicns* 

a, Hot-7 does Estivation effect the formation of 
jti:::_li ir.tcgrations? hhat is the role of Eotivation in feedback 
_nd w'.e sclec'iion of particular stimuli integrations? Anst-rers here 
should help us be much more careful about deliberately increasing 
motiVwtion. 



b. I-lotj does language effect the choosing of mediators? 
I'Jhen a learner has a “learned mediator" in his t-mirehouse of media'cors 
•7hau effect trill there be to increasing motivation? 

c. l.hat is the effect of motivation on motor respcncv. 

Integra uion ^ ? 

VJe really should Icnow something in these areas before t;e 
go about trilly-nilly raising motivations 

To describe the effects of KSPS and DS on stimuli 
integrations let us use the foUotiing diagram trith the left-hand 
hierarchy representing the initial "tune up" and the right-hand 
the directive effect on probability of SI (stimuli integrations). 








1 
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up the KSPS tunes up 'the sensory cortex area 
to the optir.u... level (arrow Liai-ked “D") and riakes the most 
probable altom.aulve even more probable. Before tlie increase 
of D \:e see that Tns the most probable of the alternatives. 

T'Je said 'diat what made stimuli integrations more probable wu-s 
the past frequency of contiguous linl<ing. The DS tends to 
push this into being, 

a, Toe Effect of ^ive on 5t~i">m1x X-ntegrations- 
our first questionj is the direct push on the previously 
conditioned SI, the one made most probable by frequent liricing, 

-.s for the effect of language on the choosing of 
mediators the data suggests that it viiH probably onlv have an 
effect if the stimuli are ambiguous. 

b, ~i>.nguage effects the choosing of mediators 
when the level of arousal (KSPS)is increased and when Sjj (from 
past reinforced eoqjerience) gives direction. Poets and preachers 
have sensed this phenomenon for ages. There is such a thing as 
being too precise Tri-th x%ords so that no imagery can flow from 

the mind of the recipient. So xdien stimuli are slightly ambiguous 
an Increase in DS i mLll help pull the dorainant mediator out ahead 
in the hierarchy of mediators. 

c, kiotor response Inteoaraticns are effected by DS 
when the drive system happens to be associated with the rjj,-Sj^. 

To the extent that a mediator has an evalxiative component which 

as stronger than the denotative component (vrhich better effects SI) 
response integrations will be helped by associated drive systems. 
Contcxtaal cues xjiH also effect response integrations via the 
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T'Je mentioned eonliex- that fnn3‘iz.'ation vr^-s one 
unfoi'"eenate 'cyos of motivation. It certaliily is a commonly I<noX’.’n 
phenomenon, ".‘Je xroxild do xrell to consider one kind of frastration - 
conflict. Hero ’che responses are aricertain. The learner cannot 
decide beti-recn altema'bives, This is especially apt to happen 
when nxero are nex7 or unfamiliar alternative Sj> e.g. xchen parents 
■cry '00 help ‘cheir children x-riLth *che '*nexj math”. 

Basically, conflict is caused by in'cerference of signs 
or significates. It *asually occurs xehen x-:e are in the information 
seeking or '’exploratory beha'vior” area, 

1 . Arj-nroach-a-Doroach Confi. i-ct . 1‘ihen the learner approaches 
a px*oblem cf choice Xsiiich is aitbiguous he experiences 'the g*reatest 
conflict xrhen the alterna'tives seem closest together- 



S‘(2?ength 




Is the learner goes from a neutral ground to an awareness 
of ''Principle A” obx/icasly the attractiveness of ’’Principle B” 
decreases. If ho moves ‘coxm.rd then ’’A” decreases. This is 
hardly startling, vihat i;e often forge’t is the *agony of the center*. 
This has importance in psychotherapy xjhen a client becomes fixed 
or arrested. The amount of NSPS xdiich can be generated here is 
as arrazing as i'b is destructive, A responsible plenner of learning 
ought not let his s'cudents remain “hung up” here very long. The 

motivational ‘-e x-go” stox'ed up in this kind of conflict resembles 

XThat mus'i bo behind sadden, compulsive acts. 



I 

I 



^f/y> 
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■..I'ili Olio vhich, hx.s bo'ih •oositive 



-rvV—''.ce Conflict , In -tMLo case the 

l^amei' is I, 

end negative onelitiesw ho is not choosing beteeen tvo principles 
he is deciding vrho'w.er or not to accept one< 

Che l:cy insight hero is that the avoidance gradient 
is steeper 'chan 'ihe approach gradient. The closer the learner 
cones 'OD a decision 'cho nore ho is discouraged. He nay vacilla'ie 
at the point of in'tersection, Kis solution nay be not to accep'o 
the ■DX'inciole at all. 




Agair.j this is not a type of notivation to be xnllfuLly 
induced. Eie sensitive planner of learning t’jxi.l help the student 
around this intersection by either rephrasing the situation or by 
providing ano'chcr alternative to the learner ®s ax-:ar€ness. 

Increasing r^tiva'tion in these learning situations tends 
to increase both the approach and avoidance gradients. Another 
insightj then, might be that here vie would consider reduejnp: the 
motivation. If wo were in the discovery mode of teaching-learning 
we night suggest more information sceldng and relam the time pro^^ 
D. iroyg.?! Potential . 

' As "0 said earlier, the vrhole learning process is in 



constant flu::. Ivory student and teacher Iciovrs that vlthin this 
process are periods of boredom and periods of active, cmploi'atory 
behavior. Somewhere viithin that flum ‘there is something which 
arouses us. Arousal po'tential is the source of tha't arousal. 



I 

I 




I 

I 






I 

I 
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y.o ratte--* vihat so3ie -c^achei's rray thirslc, there ^ a 
riiniirar. level of ereusalS Presiireably beloT: this level there is 
dea'li* Iheeri-te each as Koch believe that ‘che relationship 
beti'Xeen arousal and arousal potential is curvUiaeas";, 



iirousal 

f ^ 

Arousal Potential 

This is qxiite deceptive, Hhat vra are sa3dng is that as 
arousal po ‘cen tial increases - for a while ^ arousal decreases and 
then increases, Wnat is at Tjorlc here? One explanation is that 
given ‘the sane state of alternatives arousal (an:'n.ety ),5 in time, 
decreases, A-s soon as the possibility of another alternative 
enters the learner's at.^reness arousal starts back up. The planner 
of learning might find occasion to use this in a motivational 
conterrt by deliberately bringing a group into restricted boredom 
before an especially important learning experience. It would 
cer'ininly be one t-my of reinforcing interest toward the new 
alternative. However, if the envii*onment were not restricted one 
might not have any learners around ‘to arouse J 

E. Con-nitive Dissonance. Closely allied to conflict 
is another phenomenon rrhich is caused by intorferenco. But this 
is a post-decision state of anxiety. This has crucial iaiportancc 
in forgetting, in ever deciding to use the same principle again 
or ro'caining some'ching which has just been learned. 




I 
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lln ^ jsr-se a.H of us are in a cc-vcinual state 

of co“ni'cive disscnanoe^ 2very tine ice nal:e any dceisicn there is 
^ trace cf discuret in otn* cognitive systen, Hasiov/ sho'-s us how 
at any given nonent we arc only partially satisfied in all o'cr 

1 . 

basic needs and uhae 'chis disq^d.et is not necessarily conscious. 
Cognitive disscnnsce is nore pi'onounced after more ireportant 
decisions, Tr.o motivational effect is d- rectional - 'cot'iard 
reducing the dissonance. 

In addition ’co the degree of importance of an act or 
decision there i^ ano'aaer factor which increases cognitive dissonance, 
The fewer 'cho at‘!n*active alternatives;) or the fewer the attributes 
of the alternatives which nay be held in common - the greater the 
dissonance. In c'chemjords, if we are roalcing a decision to join the 
I-Iethodist oc' the Presbsrfcerlan Church and upon investigation we find 
that there is vesy lit'tLe difference be'tc;een them - after we malce 
our decision (either i:cay)-there x-rfull be a high degree of anodety 
which idU be looking for some form of reduction, 

Leon Fe stinger is far and aicay the pioneer in our country 
of the effects of cogni'tive dissonance. Festinger has been impressed 



for years now by how much pecole need social support for their 

2 . 

beliefs. Though a particular belief irny be volun'tarily accepted 
(internalized) 'iJae believer must have social support if he is to 
keep this belief, ILnat people do when there is no such support is 
somettees very hard to understand, Uo can trace at least five methods 
of anxiety reduction but the key d ng ‘io remember here is the 
quantity of ansc-^'y which the ver;^' .,-t of decision malcing creates. 



1, A.H, l-h.slow 5 Motivation and F --^alitv , Hazpar^ New York, 195^» PP 80-106, 

2, Leon Festinger '’llien Prophecj'’ Is" in ilaccoby Newcomb & Hartley, 

Reading’s ro Socoo '’ ^sveho'' " ,t & Co, New York, 1953, pp 156-158. 
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7c'ys.:L^s ••lii'e*' foross cognitive dissonance , Perhaps it 
jns- ‘'hae to he ehis I’vhenever to .'enst mke a decision vri-th- 

out being able 'Co test it in reality ahead of ti.ee iTjore privately 
then in seens that an eerira sieount of weight is placed upon the 

opi'.ien of oua* gi'oup. This is in line vn.th Festinger®s views 

1 . 

about the cons'aant riove ‘boward uniforeoity. It is not judgemental. 

Our role as plannee's of learning should be challenged by the concept, 
to somehow work for a corsironity which is not so tha'eatening. 

For vithout any adjus'bment by the group, the individexal 
vjill seek ‘00 reduce cognitive dissonance ia one of the following ecays: 

1. Ee may change his nn-inion about what the facts 
really are. If he has joined the church, and there is no reinforcement 

or suoport given him immediately after that decision, he may simoly 

2 . 

change his beliefs. 



2. Ee may change his motivational content , his learned 
motive, his hierarchy of mediators, his view of X'That is good or bad 
for hir.« Of co'urse this same method of dissonance reduction can be 



channeled in positive directions as well. 

3 . He may seek wore information . Most of the research 
suggests that someone who is seeking to reduce dissonance xdll read 
more, be ir.ore autentive to television, ask more personal opinions, etc. 
Someone who has just bought a new Ford tends to read more literature 



about the Ford than he did before making the purchase. It is in 
this area that many today are speaking of ‘’double cost” in communication. 
We don't begii'; to understand advertising xmtil we see how much is 




1, Leon Fe stinger ‘’Motivations Leading 'bo Social Behavior” in Teevan 

and Bimey, '''"heorie^; of Mo~o~'-?tion in Per g y^all'n ’-c Van Nostrand, NY, *6^ p,l60 

2, Leon Festixager “Theory of Cognitive Dissonance’*' in Wilbiu* Schramm, 

The Science of Kuiran Corr-iTOnicatjon . Basic Books, New York, p»23 
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...sar.'w 'CO pui'chasss have been mde ("ud.th the hope, 

Oj? 'iha'e ‘ihei'e trill be repeat purchases). Very xct-j of us 

•ud2c sor.ethir.3 erhich tre have purchased just on o'cr personal evaluation 
of it. ‘rhe ‘crifo says, 'vioer do you like rr.y hat?” ihe net-x corarunicaiit 
:oay be sayir-^'j ‘•Ihat do all of you 'think about irhau I ha.ve just done?” 

S'. Me rray dis'tort his meiro'rv and -cerce-ption a He r^y 
adjust uhat he rcueubers about life before the decision and put 
an e;rh.-*a '‘fil'oer” in be'st'Xeen himself and his present environment. 

5. He my change his behavio/^ . 

fhis business of dissonance reduction has so many implications 
zo plaruaed learnii'.g for adults that tje do well 'to --ratch for it. People 
t'Xill adjust by changing their opinions, motivational content, hafcrmation, 
memory 1 perception, and (if all this doesn't work) their behavior. 

xhe positive uses of dissonance reduction are seldom employed 
“iith deliberauion. Idaether one ellicits a public confession of faith, 
a public s'ca'cement on racial in'tegration, a signature on a petition 
torsgotiate for peace or a march dot’jn Fifth Avenue - one is t-iise 
to Icao^jingly reinforce 'the decision in every possible way so that 
dissonance is finally reduced in a cathartic but x-xholesome msnner. 

We have by no means addressed all the problems of motivation 
in learning. In fact, we shall meet more of the same in our neirt- 
section on communication. 



I 



I 
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Chapter IV 



^ay 

Englewood, 



DSI'ERI'IIIfllG THE IMAGE OF A PLAM'lED LEARNING PROGRAI4 



“The idea is a seed; the method is the earth 
furnishing the conditions in which it may develop, 
flourish, and give the test fruit according to its 
nature. But only what has been soto in the ground 
v/ill ever grow in it, so nothing will be developed 
by the experimental method, except the ideas 
submitted to it. The method itself gives birth to 
nothing."^ - 

Claude Bernard, One Hundred Years Ago. 
A. Introduction 

1. Difficulties to be encountered 

2. Defining the problem 

3. Stating the problem 



B. Methodology 

1. An Initial total survey 

a. Open-ended questions, 

b. The proposed questions. 
c« Introduction for the 

questions. 

d. Pretesting both the 
introduction, and the 
questions. 

e. Administration of the 
survey. 

f. Analysis of the initial 
survey. 

g. Use of the initial data. 

2. Determining the planned learning program 
iiaage in life space. 



a. Osgood's theory 

b. A hypothetical case 

c. Furu..ur evaluation 



Hyman, The Nature of psychological Inquiry , Prentice-Hall, 
Mew Jersey, 1964, p. 3 
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CHAPTER IV. . TTFR'PEIKG THE IHAC-E 0? A PLANNED LPAPHING PP.DGRA.M 
A. IntroG-Jctic'.- . 

Pernard's insight that the rn.3thcd itself gives birth 
to nothing, needs emphasis in our modern v/orship of computer-programming. 
Hever-the-less, the method may help 'bring an implanted idea into a 
greater than expected concept. 

As vie pointed out in the first portion oftthis paper, 
most agencies sponsoring adult learning start out v.lth preconceived 
ideas of v:ha.t they think adults uant to learn or need to learn. This 
stucen* searched the literature, the religious education, and adult 
education doctoral dissertations abstracts since 1929? and found one 
hundred forty theses vmritten on what adults should learn, but not 
any on vdiat adults v;ant to learn. 

The idea to be elaborated here, and structured by a 
proposed method is this; it is possible to determine what adults of 
a particular group would consciously most like to learn. It is 
possible to determine their image of what they consciously would like 
to learn now. 

1. Difficulties to be encountered . To determine what 
an adult consciously v;ants to learn is not the same as finding out 
v/hat he really wants to learn. Because cognitive dissonance is 
almost alv/ays at work when anyone is asked a question, and because 
of efforts to please the questioner or a peer group, direct ansv/ers 
must be suspect. 

vJhen Professor Rail did his studies v.dth the Navy 
and was followed by Uittson and Runt in 1953> they v;ere satisfied 
with relia'oility ratings of .53 to .91* They v;ere working on a 
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psycl'.ologLOc.! cvr.,.logue to the ^election, and rejection of U. S. Navy 
Personnel.^ 

Ttr'oher experience, (over the last thirteen years) with 
their findings^ has shown that VTith some modification, their scales 
produce a reliability of ,97. 

71ae point is that even wi.th depth intervievvs, they 
couldn’t be one hundred per cent positive of their scales before 
putting them to the ‘cest. Similarly, in our case, one must simply 
propose a method, try in every conceivable way to minimize cognitive 
dissonance, and then carefully evaluate the results in "che v/orld of 
adults. 



2, Defining the Problem . To come up vdth an exact 
definition of any problem is deceptively obtuse. ITnat are our nrior 
considerations? Ue must keep in mind the folloxvdng points: 

-X- We are not necessarily interested in 

perpetuating a perpetuation of the Sequential 
Unit System of structured education. We 
.want to avoid references to ’'more school," 

'bourses," or "teachers." 

People tend to be self-conscious when asked 
questions by clergymen. We want to present 
our questions with the feeling that there 
is not necessarily a religious tone. Nor, is 
any individual being singled out. We want 
to generate the feeling that every adult is 
boing asked. 

In the mere mention of "learning," 
associations, such as effort for study, time 
for classes, or money for tuition are often 
called up. \"e would like to get by these 
associations, if possible, to determine 
what would adults like to learn if all these 
' "ifs" were not pres^n- , 



^Arthur J. Pschrach, Exoeri 
P sy cholo '^r Basic Books, Inc., Nt,. 



-1 Foundations of Clinical 
ork, 1962 , pp. 10-12 
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•"* Anor.y::;i^y is desired at all costs. 

3. Statin? the Question . ’.7ith these things in mind, 
our basic question is: "What v;ould adults, beyond the sequential 

unit system of education in a given group, most like to learn"? 

Note: There is no limit to chronological age. 

No limit is set on subject, topic, or 
area of learning. 

V'e want to find out conscious learning 
interests. 

B. Methodology . 

Our next step is to suggest a method which rsill give 
us the best validity v.athin reasonable limits of money, time, and 
effort. Depth interviews are ruled out because of expense. 
Professional polling agencies could be used, if one were v;illing to 
spend some §8,000 per wave of questioning. Sample surveys are felt, 
in this case, to be too disturbing to ohe very community with which 
one would later hope to work. 

1. An Initial Total Survey . The planner of adult, 
learning musw decide which, and how large, a group of adults he 
would like no survey. It is felt that a total survey is the best 
method, if it incorporates the follcAi-ng: 

a. Onen-ended Questions . It is felt that 
direct, open-ended questions that were " fanciful "to allay present 
pressures, straight forward to evoke respect and projecting into 
the future to better sense presently held conscious thoughts. It 
is felt that on.e reversed thought question is an indirect way of 
checking presently held conscious thoughts. 

b. The -roposed questions. Tith all this in 
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oc'o Cl? -wecciciio for the initial^ 'octal survey u'ould be; 

1 . If 3/0U had ohe chauce of talcing a nill chat 
v.'ould give you Icnowledge in argthing, but 
you could only telce one pill, what would 
that Icnovvledge pill be? 

2. Ten years froia now v;hat v;culd you most like 
to IcnoYi? 

3. I’he biggest lack of Icnowledge you nov: have 
a s • • « • * 

c» Introduction for the questions . It is 
felt that the folio vang introduction should be made in standard 
(memorized) form, so that whatever evocative stimuli are transmitted 
will at least be fairly uniform; 

"Say, T/hile I think of it, vn.ll you help me with 
something some of us have been trjdng to do? Over the years, some 
of us 'nave been aski'ng adults three questions. We keep no record 

of any person's name. We are Just trying to get a general picture. 

And though your ansv/ers are written dowia so that v;e won’t forget 

them, your name v/ill not be written down here or anywhere. I would 

appreciate it if you would help. I know you are busy, but this wall 
talce but a moment. The first question is..." 

d. Pre-testing both the introduction, and the 
questions . In this initial or "sighti'ng" round of information-seeking, 
it is felt that pre-testing is very important. A panel of at least 
twenty-five adults from different backgrounds is desired. One should 
try subjectively to get the "feel" of the responses. Should the 
questioning portion of the interview^ take place early or late? (At 
this point, it is proposed .0 introduce the questions at about the 
two-whirds moint of the i.w^rview, giving time for a soothing-over 
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period after the cuweticrs. Our ain is to create as little 
disturbance throughout the coimunity as possible. 

e. Administration of the Survey . After the 
introduction and questions have been pretested and adjusted in that 
light, it is proposed that the intervi ewers contact every adult 
vfithin the defined group who is beyond the sequential unit systen of 
education. 



f. Analysis of the Initial Survey . It is felt 
that the daua obtained froa this first round of interviews could 
legiticauely be put to a "leand sort analysis." This means quite 
simply talcing each card upon which one response is given and putting 
it into a category which "seems appropriate." This student was 
skeptical of such subjective methods (which vrere proposed by Dr. 
Laurence LaSh.ann at Union Theological Seminary) . But after trying 
this method vdth two small panels, the student found th.at indeed 
the cards "seemed to fin" into three general categories. These 
groupings mighu be labeled: societal (learning categories which 

had to do with interpersonal life, e.g., marriage, international 
peace, race relations, etc.); objective (areas of learning leading 
to specific skills or understandings, e.g., how to ski, fly a plane , 
dance, etc.,); and personal (such introspect' ve insights as the 
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etc.) 



g. Use of the Initial Data . Next, what do we 

f 

do v.'ith what we now have? It is suggested that an analysis of the 
data would give the planner of an adult learning program valid 
guidelines for beginning a program among those adults. He would 
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^ < cixi o uO 's> 

i*espo:iS33 

throughou' 



rc...Oov> such a progran using the consciously expressed 
01 chose adults^ and reinforce his comuni cations 
t che learning pi-^gra v.lth frequent references to the 



•..'ording expressed in the dni^ 

If one feels a bit unsettled about proceeding on 
such tentative grounds, this is under st£.ndable. Hov/ever, a survey 
of the licerature shous such national adult education leaders as 
Sheats, Jayne, and Spence, simply saying "Adult educators should 
help identify tinmet needs',' and leave it at that?l^ 

Thiis is not, however, justifics.tion for doing 
nothing more to identify v;hat adults consciously want to learn. 

Our next obvious step is to begin immediately to try to measure what 
the adults thirik about such a program, in which direction, and to 
w'hat degree ought improvements to be made. 

2. Determining the Learning Program Ima>re in Life 
Space . In our first round of interviews, vre by "hsnd factor 
analysis" condensed our data to three "appropriate guides." We nov^ 
T?ant to forget that data temporarily, and pretend that there were 
ho such interviews. Wh want to start afresh, and see if now that 
the program is started, there are not more valid variables upon 
which the program is judged by adults (by both participants, and 
non-participants, those v/ho ai*e aware of the program, and those who 
are unaware of iu) . 



Gertrude Schmeidler has stimulated the thinking of 
of many sociologists by what she calls "serial experimentation. 



^aul E. Sheats, Clarence D. Jayne, Ralph B. Spence, Adult 
Education, Bryden Press, New York, 1954, p. 502 

^0t>. Git. , p. 246 
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Slie fslu if ':e zrc-j investigating a precisely defined variable, 

v.e shcnld e::a-.ins a aide range of that variable. And, if we are 
dealing \.lth a concept, which is not precisely d^^fined, we should 
rest a vide variety of situations to which that concept has been 
applied. The reader vlll note that "this is in mariced contrast to 
nuch social research where one concept is tested over and over 
again within closely controlled, similar conditions to establish 
reliabilit-’' . We are, at this point in time, more interested in 
validity. 



3. Determining the Planned Learning Progrram*s Image 

in Life Space . 

Wine years ago, there came out of Illinois a report 
of a most ambitious attempt to measure semantic meaning in life 
space. Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum had been trying to capture the 
dimensions of a given word or concept, and measure those dimensions 
(no matter how involved they might seem to the thoughtful 
communicator) . 



a. Osgood’s Theoiy . Charles Osgood had a clear 
understanding, and a strong opinion of the representational mediation 
orocess (R - S^,) . He felt that Hovland’s earlier studies did not 
hold up to real life because mere word association was not enough. 
Semantic measurement by itself is inadequate because different 
people attach different meanings to words with different weights of 
meanings. S-R or Ss-R learning is not sufficient e^rolanation for 
dimensionality in semantic space. We must include a relationship 
between mediation, and semantic space location. 

"ark well here how other theorists have gone astray 



? 3 . 

e.g., those ivho are on the current attempt to 
find "content neasurcnient" of given comrunications. It is an 
attoupn reall^r no go bach ‘to Hovland’s work on the S-R level. 

leaning (to Osgood) in psychological terms is: 

"Those cognitive states of human language uses which are necessary 
antecedent conditions for selective encoding of lejcical signs in 
messages." (The ’.7ord *sign* here is equated v,dth ’sign’ in the 
represenuational mediation process) . Ke goes beyond linguistic 
meaning, the attempt to universalize morphemes and phonemes. Ke 
separates signs from significates (the actual objects) and aims 
for a centroid-factorization which we vdll try to elaborate in a 
hypothetical case. 

In the semantic-differential method, we first go 
after as many word associations as we can get, then establish 
word-opposites, then try to measure where between those opposites 
a person •.Till rate a particular word. 

Osgood and those working vdth him found that a large 
portion of meaning of words can be accotinted for in one dimension: 
the evaluative dimension . This included such v;ord opposites as 
good-bad, beautiful-ugly, kir.d-cruel, etc. They fo'und that most of 
the remaining meaning could be carried on two other major dimensions 
strong-we ak . and g-ctive-na ssive . ^ 

b. A Hypothetical Case . To elaborate this in 
our hypothetical case, then, we v;o'uld first ask participants in 



Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci, Percy Tannenbaum, The 
Measurement of I'Tea'cing , University of Illinois, Press, 1957, p. 318 






On. Git ., p. 190 



our nev;ly foxu.o^ £,dult learning program to 1, 



many adjectives 



as they could;, describing uhe program. Our 



:t step 7,'ould^ by the 




of \7ords and word-opposites, v;e would form what is called a "Kelly 
grid" which we would then take to a’ panel of some fifty participants. 



if so, wo check what other word cones close to describing what that 
one wo'rd describes. In other v;ords, if you think "friendly" describes 
the progran check other v/ords which make you think of thiat quality, 
e.g., "warm," ’-happy," "cool," etc. Low frequency relationships can 
be omitted. ITnere high frequency relationships appear on the final 
matrix, one or two adjectives can be used to tal:e the place of all 
the adjectives in that grouping. By factor analysis, the total 
list of adjectives v/ill be refined to yield a lexicon of much fewer 
and more precise elements for describing the nevf progran. 



from just the participants. We want to know also what the people 
think, who have heard our communications, but not participated, or 
v;ho have heard our communications, participated, and then dropped 
out. 



most adults are learning about the program, but have not yet tried 
it, (II) v;hen the program is in full svdng, and everyone has had a 
chance -to sample it at least once, and (III) after a still longer 
period when everyone will have had ample opportunity to hear about 
the progran, vfhether or not they ever participated. 




We do not want to limit our data to that coming 



We want to dilineate three times periods; (I) v?hen 



We also v;ant to got quantitative answers to the 
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follo'^.dng 



r' 



he learner is likely to attribute certain 



qualities to the prograr. before even trying it 



'o v.'hat extent do 



these attributed qualities help to predict v.’hether or not he ivill try 



the program? 



2. Once the learner has tried the- program he is 




attributed qualifies predict the fact that he tried it? 

3. To what extent can these attributed qualities help 
to predict whether he will continue in the planned learning program? 

Surely, nhe reader will appreciate how answ'ers to these 
questions are much more valuable than simple ?rard associations. If 
we can get quantitative answers to these three questions we are a 
lot further along in understanding the meaning of our program 
to our adults, as it has been formed by their representational 
mediation processes! 

To answer the first question, we hope to use the 
correlation between qualities attributed to a not-yet-tried 
program by the learner, and his subsequent ti-ials of the program. 
Therefore, at the end of the first period, each panel member vdll 
be asked to rate the qualities of the not-yet-tried pro, gram on 
seven point scales, and at the end the subsenuent period^ he 
will be asked whether he actually trxc._ ..t not. ..nen lor 
learner, one tally ^vill be entered in on the cells of the following 



Degree to 
quality t 



e to which the learner attributed the 
ty to the not-yet-tried program (step I) 



tables 



1 




Cuality 0 



?S. 



_j 2 l_iL_-5 6 7 

Has the Icai-ncr t:.'iGa the yi'ogran YES I /il l ! 

after attrih-a'ciiig 'Eac egaalities to it? HO i lit i i i . 

Ehis 'cable peraits the coa^putation of the point biserial 



coefficient of correlation, t-rhich 1-011 provido an ansv^er to oiir 
first question, naaiely the extent to which trying the program is 
correlated wi'ch 'idle fact that the learner attributed this quality 
to the program before trying it, (Hotx important i-os the '’friendly'' 
quality in 'urylng 'the program?) To anst-ror the second ques'tion 
the folloTtdng table voll be considered; 



Degree to which 'ilie learner 
Attrib'ates 'the quality to the 
eithei' 'cried or not- ■cried 

Quality 0 program (stop m) 

'‘i ^ X.J: i_._6 2— 

Has the leame'r tsled 'tho program YES ( S t t | ( I 

before? (stop I or 11?) KO ll I I i I ( i 

The correlation coefficient coimuted from this table i-mll provido 

a quantitative ans:-:er to the question: to what extent does the 

quality a't'’crib'a'ced to tho program depend on the fact that the learner 

has alread tried 'che program? In other words, did the learner 



“leam" the meaning from participation in the program oi' did ho 

bring his meaning to the -prog-ram? 

As -£-m.th the first question there will be as many -tables 

and corrola'cions as there ai'o qiialities under consideration. Finally, 

to anstrer tho -third ques-tion, -the folloiong -table will bo used: 

Degree -to which the learner 
attributed the quality -to 
tho tried-a-b-loas't-once 
' Q'oality 0 program (s-tep II) 

Has the learner repea -ted or YES I f I I i I 

s-tayed -v.-ith oxar program? NO i I I j ! ) I 



Here we hope "to loam vrhat qualities are essential for 



sus-tained participation in our program, 







»■ S*» 

t: 



I 
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"Zic informatic:'; be synthesised as follo'trs. (/-s the 

^eadei' rjxy have tl'.o basic features of this r.ethod end up 



t-d.tli a relatively lar^e nunber of tables for each of the three 
epuestiens :r.en ticned earlier. If 10 po'iential qualities (semantic 
scales of 'ihe no" program) are considered for each of the three 
questions there vm.!! be 10 tables and 10 coefficients of correlation 
as ancaxrs. ) In ordex- to give a briefer* ans^xr ‘to ^ach of the 
three questions the foUoxdng treatment -jill be used; 

1* Factor analysis of the raw data, in order to reduce 

the 10 elementary qualities (scales) into a r.-nUer number of 

/ 

quali'cativo factox's. 



Discx’iminant analysis of the factox* scox'es, in ordex' to 
show 'dlxe con^parativo impox'tance of the diffex'ent qualitative factors. 
This treatment X'jill end up vd.th the foUox-rfng table: 

Questions 

Qualitative factox* I 
Qualitative factor H 
Qualitative factor IH 




a. For example, the upper left cell of this table would show a 
coefficient which, compared tvrith the othei* coefficients of the 
column, would tell us to iihat extent it is important for the learnex* 
to attx'ibuto the qualitative factor I to our new program in ordex' 
for him to the px-ogx'am (question l), 

'b. The upper X'ight cell of this table xrill shox: a coefficient xchich 
VTill tell us the extent to which it is lapox'tant fox' the leaxaier to 
attx'ibute the c'uali'tativo factor I to the new px'ogx'am a.ft.e->' he has 
tried it, in ox'dcr for him to continue in our program (question 3). 



I 

I 



1 




I 
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c. “Ihvi u'ODo-' Ov.:roei' liHl tcH us the cxc^r.u 'to xhich cuili'cutivc 



raccoi- I is urosuli of the fact that leaix.e:.' lias tried our aresrari 

i . 

(question 2). 

The reader i-rLll note at this point that ue ncir have an 
accura'oe ricas'arerent for the cormunicated, actual and ideal 
imrmses of tliis given program for this group of adults at this 
tii7ie and place, It i-:ould seem that ‘uois iafonmtion vrould have sore 
predictive value for future programs as xell. 

Coirfiguration of our program (3 factors) 




— Valuativs 
- - Strong-hJeak 
-Active-Passive 



As for the time being xe also have the data to locate 
the position of our plamed learning in ‘‘life space", Ive can 
also locate the ideal irnge of these adults along trilth the images 
of our cor, roe ti tors. 

Further Evaluation , 

Our evaluations ought not to end here. There is sti'Ll 
much 'to bo done in the vny of subjective ‘‘blending" of erqsressed 
goals of the loaner and our goals as learning planners. It is qui'oe 

2 . 

legitimate for us to evaluate our program as "participant observers". 

<\’Jo are, after all, ‘trained "to bring some insights not yet shared by othe 

1, J.A. Kovard, On, Cit . . Technical Appendix, p.22 

2. Paulino V. Youn, t ific Poc'i^'''^ Surveys and Research ,, Prcnuicc 

Kail, Kew York, 19^3. p.203. 






?v. 



ova* posiuic-* -lii'c 
siDace” as volT. as cai’ 
relationship ‘to ‘the 
ideal and to o‘or 
corn-petitors, ‘the final 
decisions as to how -ijo 
build future propraias^^ 
utilize leadership, funds 
and facilities along vii'th 



Conroe ting 
progr^ln - 1 
Cur 

•program - 2 
Ideal 

program - 3 
Arbitrary 
point of 
rleasxire- 
ment - 0 




0*^2 = our factored position 
0~*3 = factored ideal posi'tion 

2**3 = dis'tance and 

direction for improvement 



the work schedules of cur 



adults is still a somevrhat 
subjective greup of decisions. 



2--1 



= dis'tance and 
direction from 
cor^peting program 



Keruueth Boulding has pointed out "that there are at leasu 



ten Icinds of images which ewist concurrently and within 

1 . 



given activi'ty must bo vievred. 



which any 



vJo have our gng.t.jal image which clues us in to o'ur loca'tion 
in the space arcund us. We have a termoral image, our own calendar. 

We adopt a iiSZLiilll- iaage vrherein we see ourselves in the rd.dst 
of other people and groups. Everycne has some sort of value image 
for scaling parts of the total image. We have an emotional image 
by which the other parts of the image are given feeling or affect. 

We have a at-i.onal image which dues us in on regulations, mores, etc. 



There is a p svcholoa'acal. image that divides the total image in*to 
conscious, tmconscious and subconscious areas. We have an imago 
of ce'^t^^niTv . ihere is cm imago of vrhat is or what is not reglitv. 
.end there is ■vdiat the British might call a ^'nrivaev*' imago. 



1, hc-'_'.etZn Boulding, TiliJiyjye, University of Michigan Press, 
.cun /char, 1959. PP ^7-63. 



i^oLt 'Chat 'cho ob^'ectivo data shoald be iaterpi'e'cc^ 



vhLth 'cheec dr. rdr.d oa a continuing basic. ?ai't of 'this ray 

be guessed a's es'.'tui'tively foi- piirposes oi stan'tieg -prograrcs, ihe 
largest -xa-t of our offox’t sho^LLd be in finding oviantitative neasurcrcent 



of the group's Irrngo of our planned- learning experience. But surely 
there is also s-oon fee- s'ubjoctivo evaluations fron a slightly 
transcendent level (b'ut s-tiH as “participant observer”), 

Kcrbs.,rt rlynan has found in observing such prograns that 

often very voi'sablo co'acepts for futvirc action emerge from unanticipated 

1 , 

consequences of a current program. These range from such 'things 
as 'unlciom skjj.ls and 'u..o os* leisure time "to ne’ir alicnatio'n from 
certain political gro'ups and future frie'ndship choices, hb would 
be tTiso to observe o'ur program carefully for such consec'uoncos. 



1, Ke'rbort H. Hyman, Charles R. Ih'ight, and Terence K. Hopkins, 
Annlior' .-ao of Methods of ]Rval'"'t.ion ^ University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 19^2, p.l8 
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Ci’.O'P'fc cir V 



co:.--:ui'iiCA::'ro:': of the im;gh to .-.ehtt citristiahs 



"Our air. is to develop an awareness about prints 
and newer technologies of coFiT.unication, so that 
we can orchestrate them^ minimize their mutual 
frustrations, and clashes, and get the best out 
of each in the educational process. The present 
conflict leads to elimination of the motive uo 
learn, and to dimunition of interest in ail 
previous achievement; it leads to loss of the 
sense of relevance. Without an understanding of 
media grammars, we cannot hope to achieve a 
contemporary awareness of the world in which we 
live. 



A. The Source of Communication 



1 . identifying the Source 

a. unknoira source - plain message 

b. knovm source - unwanted message 

c. right source - wrong self-image 

d. . correct image - incorrect source 

e. conclusions about source problems 

2 . Technical Examination of the Source 



a. communicative characteristics of 
the source. 



i. power 

ii. attractiveness 

iii. credibility 

b. source characteristics in operation . 

i. compliance 

ii. identification 

iii. internalization 

c. synthesis . 

i. receiving 

ii. yielding 

iii. retention 

d. resulting effects of source 
chara ct er i sties. 




KcLeehan in Explorations in Communication, i960 
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_i. Cr.e Channel of Coiraunica'clcii 



1. General coi'aments . 

2. technical examination of the channel . 
C. The Message 

1. General coirments 

a. Symbolization 

b. The perceived instrumentality 

2. Technical examination of the message. 



a. Graphic layout 



i. size 

ii. contrast 

iii. position 

iv. illustrations 

V. color 

vi. print 

vii. readable/interest 

b. Content 

i. fear-arousing appeals 

ii. conclusion drawing 

iii. problem or solution 

iv. one or txro- sided 

communi cations 
V. goal 

vi. style 

c. Conterfc 

i. Hendrik Kraemer 

ii. Paul Tillich 

iii. A proposed context 



D. The Receiver 

1. Specific personality Variables . 

a. Intelligence 

b. Anxiety 

c. Self-esteem 

2. Situation of the Receiver * 

3. How the Source appears to the Receiver . 
ij-. How the Channel appe ars to the Receiver . 
5. The Rec- ^ver ' s Time Schedule. 



S3' 



Let 11 ^ oO a acre detailed exaniination of the 

vOuiT.ur.icatioa process. The standard outline used by theorists today 
(introduced originally by Harold Lasswell at Yale) is; VJHO says VJHAT 
uo V;HC:.‘:, I-:0U with T,'HAT effect? More explicitly; 

■.’lio is the source of comrcuni cation. 

VJhat is the r.essate . itself. 

Lbcn is the receiver . 

Hov.' is uhe channel . 

« 

rhat effect is the measured perception and 
retention of the message. 

As Carl Kovland pointed out, communication as an art has 

had a long history, but as a science it has had a very short hustory.^ 

Hovland, just thirteen years ago, called for a more comprehensive 

theoretical structure and systematic experimental proof of such 
2 

hypotheses. We shall try nov/ to spell out some of the hypotheses 
that emminate from Lasswell ’s basic outline and, where possible, 
shov; how some of these have proven usefullness to planned adult 
learning. 

A. The Source of Communication . 

1. Identifying the source. An amazing confusion in adult 
life centers about the source of communication. The source is 
sometimes hard to locate. 

a. Unknoyrn source - plain message . Anyone who has 
worked in Christian education programs vdth adults has often bumped 
into statements of policy such as, "This is the way we do things 

I 

^"Social Communication" in Berelson and Janovdtz, Public Opinion 
and Communication , The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1953> p* 131 



^ Ibid . p. 187 




j 





OTj '••Doctor Smitr* feels vre should study Lulce," or, "the 
l..ef.'.odrsus tell their adults not to bother v.luh drc-.r.atics. " That 
no oii-oial body has ever established an adult class policy in that 
church, that Dr. Snith could care less if they study Luke or Philemon, 
uhau the Methodises ^ use dramatics - all this - has no effect upon 
ehe coneinuing communication. The message is plain. The source is 
un^cno V/.. . 



\1e do not suggest that time be wasted in tx'acking down ehe ^ 
source of each spurious communication. It vrould be far more helpful 
to consider the great number of sources which px-oduce messages in 
any institution. The pastor, the official board, the director of 
religious education, and perhaps the church secretary may deliberately 
originate a few communications. But each of their families, each 
adult participant (and their v/ives and children) and each adult who 
has been exposed to communication about ad'clt programs but has not 
seen fin to participate have plenty more to say about the programs. 

The outsider who has never even been exposed to the programs, or 
their promotion, vd.ll still, when asked, often have an opinion about 
them. 



b. Known source - unwanted message . Similarly, adults 
are frequently surprised to be identified as part of the source of 
communications they would never willingl 3 r espouse. Many churchmen 
understandably rebel an being grouped va the "decbth Ox God" senool 
when all they are suggesting is a new form of witnessing to the 
living God. Many students who followed Mario Savio in the Free 
Speech Movement at Berkeley did not understand v;hy the rest of the 
co'ontry classed them v.lth the "filthy speech movement" of Art Goldberg 



f 










f 



c. 



<5^ 



the self-desci'ihwd ‘’'..'jcOist. " 

c. Hi'^ht source - vrrong self ir.age . Some churches 
and, those responsible for their adult programs, have never really 
come to terms •..•ish y;ho they are and what they are to their neighbors 
(or to God). They have not yet, as Hendrik Kraemer suggested, began 



to understand their ovrn identity as source of communications. 

Uithoun empirical evidence, some leaders asstme that their 
image to the public is; "closed doors"; "a bastion of alien culture"; 
"relentless sects"; "big downtoTin churches"; "conservative religion"; 

3 

"useful institution"; "divided and innocuous body." 



;.Iere intuition is not enough to be sure of one's image. 

There may, in fact, be no currently held image. Some of us, as 

araemer also suggests, do not even bother to ask, "Does anyone 

4 

bother to listen to me when I speak? If not - why not?" 

d. Correct image — incorrect source . Perhaps the most 
vexing of all communications dilemmas is to recognize the success of 
other sources in projecting the image we had hoped to project. To 
knov; by intuition and empirical evidence that the local tavern evokes 
warmer feelings of fellowship than does our men's club or that the 
P.T.A. has a stronger impact on housing segregation than does our 



\,ipset and Tifolin, The Berkeley Student Revolt. Doubleday, 
Garden City, 1965, p. 340, 344 

2 

Hendrik Kraemer, "The Problem of Communication" Union Seminary 
Q uarterly Revie-w . May, 1956, p. 22 

3 

George U. Webber, The Congregation in Mission , Abingdon Press, 
'Nev/ York, I960, p. 30 

"Hendrik Kraemer, The CoTrmuni cation of the Christian Faith . 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1956, p. 10 



3 oci.*l education and action conmittee is enough to nake any of us 
covet our neighbor's image. 

e. Conclusions about source problems . V/e are not 
at this point suggesting that vte manipulate our source-image to be 
more popular. V;hat v?e have thus far suggested is that we; 

1. Understand our ovn identity. 

2. Check our projected image empirically. 

3. Check on who else shares our desired 
image. 

4. Check to see if the source of agency 
related communication regarding our 
activities is knovm or unknown, desired 
or undesirable. 

Introspection by itself is not enough. It must be purposeful 
introspection. 

2. Technical examination of the source . Let us now lock 
at the source more closely. We shall try to relate the 
characteristics of the source to their processes of influence and 
the type of psycho-social behavior which these usually cause. These 
characteristics usually co-occur, and we thus find ourselves dealing 
with a combination of factors or a pattern rather than an isolate, 
or a continuum. 

a. Communicative characteristics of the source. We 
note what the source can be credited with three communicative 
characteristics; Pov/er, Attractiveness, and Credibility. 

1 . Power - The povfer of the source is related 
to the actual or potential control over specific rev/ards and 
punishments on the part of the source in a given social structure. 

2. Attractiveness - Attractiveness in a given 



cocial st'."ac' 0 ’ar 8 . The attractiveness of the source has more to do 
’..ith oho haoic likability of the source to the learner. 

3. Credibility - Credibility has received iruch 
attention as ohe "trast'' or "believability" aspect of the source. 

b. Source characteristics in operation . *j!ore 
important, hov/ever, is the snecific psychological process which each 
characteristic seems to ellicit. Indeed these characteristics really 
only become usuable as we study how they operate. 

1. Compliance - The pov;er of our source effects 
compliance . The learner nay or may not be interesoov. *n the content 
of nhe message. If he sees power as the main chara.cteristic of the 
source, he \will try to gain approval or avoid disapproval by some 
form of in eratiation . 

2. Identification - If attractiveness is 
perceived *n connection with the source, then the learner tends to 
identify in a role-relationship xvith the source.^ This means that 
the learner will set up a relationship with the source v/hich risks 
his own ago. He casts his lot vith the source . 

3. Internalization - Credibility has more to 
do T/imh internalization . If the learner has a basic trust in the 
source, his value system tends to be congruent ^ith the source, and 
he inwendo to internalize rationally or emotionally toward v;hat is 
basically problem solving behavior. The source, in other words, 
becomes a deeply valued tool toward building a solution to a problem. 

' He decides to use the source . 

'*’J. Howard, A Theory of Buyer Behavior, Columbia University, 

1966, p. 820 
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thesis . If vre V;'ere to outline these 
relationships, v.-e night suggest the following; 



Coromuni cati ve 




Type Of 


C hara ct eri sties 


Influence 


Psycho-Social 


0" - Sorrc(^ 


Process 


Game 


1 Power 


Compliance 


Ingratiation | 


Attractiveness 


Identification 


Ego Defense | 


Credibility 


Internalization 


Problem Solving | 



Etipirical data has been collected to give us helpful 
guidelines in the use of the above outline. . It vd.ll be noted 
that power and attractiveness of the source may be ouichly perceived, 
e.g. in the personality of a strong and handsome teacher. But these 
attributes vanish when the teacher leaves. Learning that has been 
influenced by source credibility and the internalization of the source 
tends to be much more durable. 

Let us suppose that v/e wish to structure a learning 
situation in an old area of interest. The field has been "plowed 
many times," but we hope to bring adults through the field again. 

Power and Attractiveness vd.ll have a much more useful emphasis 
because we would here be v/orking wd.th previously established "sets" 
that would be stimulated by our communication source. In an old, or 
more familiar learning situation, the adult is faced with choosing 
from vriLthin known alternatives. The power and/or attractiveness of 
our communication is much more important here. 

In a new learning situation, the adult is almost forced to 
a problem solving process because there are no previously learned 
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c-voked sets. Credibility of the source should be emphasized when 
.•e srracture new situations.^ 

d. Resulting effect of source characteristics . But 
let us go on to observe how these characteristics effect reception . 
yielding , and retention . 

The power of the source directly effects reception or 
awareness. It directly effects yielding. However, the power of 
the source can be too strong and set up an "attention vs. vigilance" 
conflict which impedes learning. Theorists such as Ho viand . Janis . 
and Kelly have found that there is a curvilinear relationship 
betv7een enough power to keep attention euid so much power as to 
evoke defensive vigilance. If the power is too strong, the source 
may never be received (heard or seen) 

Attractiveness directly effects receiving and yielding. 

The more likeable the source, the more the learner is apt to receive 
and yield to the message. Strong S-R relationships are apt to be 
established. We have known for centuries that "honey attracts more 
effectively than vinegar," but it is strange how clergy and adult 
educators ignore this I 

Coininuni cations theorists find little or no evidence for 
power and attractiveness effecting retention . However, credibility 
does effect retention. And if we look more closely at credibility, 

^Ibid, pp. 8-24 

2 , 

(The most obvious example of this is seen in the studies of 
communication in oral hygiene where excessively threatening 
messages about tooth decay, rotting gums, etc., were never even 
"heard." See Carl I. Hovland, Communication and Persuasion . lale 
University Press, New Haven, 1953» PP* 23-52 
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\,3 note that it has two components; trust and competence. We have 
a basic trust in the source and/or we may believe in the competence 
of the source in this particular area of leaming. 

We now come to what is called the "sleeper effect." 

Hitler understood this effect decades ago. The trust component of 
source credibility has a rather short life. Thereafter the proven 
competence of the source is seen to be much more important. Hovland, 
Weiss, and others determined that after about four weeks there was 
little difference in attitude retention between a high and a low 
credibility source. What counted increasingly was competence. This 
has frightening possibilities for the propagandist. It should also 
wake the churchmen to the awareness that if he wants to establish 
enduring attitudes, he had best not linger in his holding up his 
Bible and saying, "This is my authority." He already has less than 
four weeks to prove competence for enduring retention I 



Probability 

of 

Attitude 

Retention 




1* Ibid . p,66 



Bauer and Hilibrand have found in several of their studies 



that it is often better to introduce a message as coming from a 
neutral source . And as we shall see in the next section, Herr 
Goebbels’ used just that technique to Influence axis and allied 
adult learning with his propaganda efforts. Attitude retention may 
often be more enduring if the source is perceived as being neutral. 
Before going further, let us diagram what we have thus 
far said about the effect of the source upon receiving, yielding, 
and retention. 




The solid arrows represent strong direct effect. The 
dotted lines represent the secondary effect of the interplay of the 
result-components upon each other once the process is energized. 

In other words, the receiving result does effect the yielding result 
because of previously learned "sets" and vice versa. Actually, the 
source also has a direct effect upon the inner motivation within the 
learner (once the source is perceived) and this energized motivation 

t 

will often have a directional component that may effect all of the 
result-components , 
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B. The Channel of Cormnunl cation . 

1. General Comments . There is a lot of "hot" 
feeling amongst religious leaders about using mass media for 
religious communication. Actually, of all mass media (newspapers, 
radio, TV) less than three per cent' of their space is devoted to 
anything remotely religious.^ Some religious leaders are 
uncomfortable about using any mass media. Some see no problem at 
all. 

Actually, in these pages, we are not thinking about 
communicating "religion" as such. We are trying to address the 
communication process in planned adult learning. It would be good 
to first consider the variety of channels that is laid before us. 

To codify these channels is not easy. We can start with verbal and 
non-verbal channels. 

a. Verbal channels of communication : 

Human speech Dramatic plays 

Prayer telephone Radio 

Personal letters Books 

Rmor systems Periodicals 

Printed signs 



b. Non-Verbal channels of communication ; 

Photographs Symbolization of 

Paintings science 

Drawings Formulae, etc. 

Silent movies Human gesture 

Non-verbal music Body motion 

Displays of material Posture 

things Tone of voice 

Design mathematics Dance 

Personal dress Use of time 

Habits 



Roland E. Vt'olseley, Report from the Federal Communications 
Commission 
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c. Combined verbal and non-verbal channels of communication; 



Schools 

Churches 

Businesses 

War 



Television 
Sound movies 
Athletics 
Delinquency 



Some theorists codify by personal and impersonal categories. But 
again there are channels of communication which defy such tight 
"boxes.” Is a church or a business "personal" or "impersonal"? 

Well, it depends. Is a particular piece of correspondence "personal" 
or "impersonal"? Again, it depends. 

What is more important to us here is to note what 
practical implications there are for the different media. Take the 
difference between printed and electronic media. ^ 



Printed Media 

1. Requires the ability to 
read 

2. Usually experienced 
individually 

3. Taken in small doese 

4. Relatively slow diffusion 

5 . Can be re-read and checked 

6. Relatively inexpensive to 
produce, but costly to the 
receiver 

7. Created for minorities of 
varying size. 



Electronic Media 

1. No special training 
required 

2. Usually experienced 
in company 

3. Taken in large doses 

4. Very rapid diffusion 

5 . Generally not 
re-observable 

6. Very expensive to 
produce, but relatively 
cheap for the receiver 

7. Created for majorities. 



Again, it is hard to build "water tight" comparisons. 
Public prayer (non-electronic) can be said to be geared for mass 
participation. And the electronic prayer telephone is designed for 
individual use. The point here is not to get lost in minutia, but 
to recognize the varieties of channels and the varieties of 

^Gilbert Seldes, "Communications Revolution" in Explorations in 
Communication . Beacon Press, Boston, I960, p. 196 
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implications.^ 

Tie must even risk appearing mundane, and suggest that 

we as communicators fail to note: 

How many and who read old English script in 
church advertisements? 

Who is able to read billboards next to 
highways? Who travels by car? 

Who is able to see our church' s billboard? 

7/ho is on foot? 

What does the church building itself 
communicate? Who ever actually sees the 
church interior? 

Obviously, channels have different capacities. Radio 
has no visual stimuli. Most people can read five times faster than 
they can listen. Print is therefore more efficient in transmitting 
many words in a short time. It is possible to communicate to 
illiterate people by radio and television, (though not by any manner 
automatic), and impossible by print. let, who from the church ever 
stops to question the capacity of communication channels? V/hat 
effort is made to see which groups are excluded by our choice of 
media? 

Paxil Lazarsfeld holds that when we speak of personal 

channels of communication, we must also speak of "detours of 

influence." He feels that information from public leaders and the 

2 

mass media is detoured through "opinion leaders" to other people. 



1 

James E. Sellers in his The Outsider and the Word of God , 
p. 182, points out for example, that the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church is known to have drawn over 800 calls per hour with its 
individualistic, electronic channel - the prayer phone. 



Boyd, Crisis in Communication , p. 27 
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He also holds that people who listen to "opinion leaders" are more 

likely to seek information in other channels, e.g., reading serious 

news. His data suggests that v^e develop habits aroiind communication 

channels. VJomen, who listen to the radio during the day, are more 

likely to listen to the radio at night. People who "read the book" 

are more apt "to go see the movie." People who listen to serious 

news, are more apt to read about serious news.^ 

Yet, many of us in the religious educational field 

tend to think of channels of communication as if they were sterile 

of implications or habit patterns. We can prattle off the variety 

of channels we use, e.g., movies, film strips, flannel boards and 

the plethora of audio-visual aids (about which there is always so 

much talk, and so little action). We are conscious of our 

newsletters and correspondence, our Sunday bulletins, and our 

telephone conversations, but we pause not to reflect on their 
2 

implications.' 

Finally, for those who worry about the ethics of 

using some channels as against others, John Bachman sums it up, 

"The media are seen to be neither magically beneficial, nor 

inevitably degrading; they are part of an imperfect world, subject 

,3 

to perversion, but also subject to reclamation and enlistment.""^ 



^aul F. Lazarsfeld, "Audience Research" in Bernard Berelson 
and Morris Janowitz, Public Opinion and Communication . The Free 
Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1953, pp. 337-343 



2 

John Harell, Teaching is Communicating , pp. 53-120 
3 

John Bachman, The Church in the World of Radio-Television . 
Association Press, New York, I960, p. 25 
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2 . Technical Examination of the Channel . 

In our diagram on page 91 we noted that the channel 
has a direct effect on receiving and yielding. We may also note that 
there is little effect from the particiilar channel upon motivation. 
There is, however, an important feedback relationship betv/een 
yielding, and receiving once the communication process has started. 

Stimuli integi*ations, as we said in our section on 
learning, are chained by contiguity. They "link” because of 
usually being found near each other. Rewarded experience does not 
have a heavy role in their formation. Feedback from certain 
mediators associated with the stimuli vdll effect the information 
stored in the learner, and vdll help him make neve stimiili 
integrations as he meets new information. But the key word with 
stimuli integrations is "contiguity." 

Now, obviously, no person is going to receive all 
the stimuli which are projected at him. The average person is 
subjected to about 15,000 messages every day. It has been found 
that the average person consciously receives only seventeen per cent 
of those messages.^ 

The channel does have an effect on how much is 
received. If the channel is one toward which the person is alert 
or "vigilant" there is greater probability of acceptance. On the 
other hand, some channels have brought about an attitude of 
resistance or "defense." We have known for a long time that people 
develop resistance toward ’money appeals' from their church. They 
also develop defenses against the channels in which those appeals 

^John A. Howard, Op. Pit . , pp. 8-35 
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are carried. Thus many communications from churches are ignored, 
letters are throTO av;ay unopened. People have raised their level 
of defense. If v/e were to diagram this, we could determine the 
point for each channel where people would become defensive rather 
than vigilant. 



Probability 
of Stimuli 
Integration 




Defense 



Vigilance 



Number of exposures 
in the same channel 



The probability of stimuli integrations being formed would drop 
after a given number of exposures in the same channel. However, it 
is important to remember that some frequency in the same channel 
must be maintained or our target adults will not be vigilant toward 
our stimuli. Perhaps a balance, or a "Gestalt" of many channels is 
called here. 

When we discussed motivation, we mentioned that the 
context or "set" in which the stimulus integration is presented and 
the insufficient information in the stimulus presentation itself or 
"hint" combine together to create an additional motivational state 
through NSPS which, if not too high, produces vigilance. This is 
called "paying attention" to the stimulus. Thus the fixation to a 
given stimulus integration in decoding is made more probable. 
Another way of saying it is that motivation helps to "tune up" the 
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integrations, and to help attention and reception. 

The combination of moderate motivation and moderate 
acquaintance \vith the channel of communication seems to be the 
optimum balance desired. 

, One should not forget the cultural envelope of the 
channel, that elusive, but important "setting” of each channel. Most 
newspapers and radio-television companies have gone to a great deal 
of expense to obtain demographic data which they are all too ready 
to provide to any who want to use their channels. They list their 
audience by sex, age, residence, vocation, educational level, 
household equipment, type of vacations, etc., etc. A wise choice of 
channel would include such demographic knowledge of that particular 
medium. The church has not been free of wastefulness in its use 
of the mass media. We so seldom stop to think about just who ever 
receives what we send out, and who is excluded from most church 
channels, 

C, The Message . 

1. General Comments . The key word about our message 
is testing i Testing for feedback is a universal need and a 
virtually universal omission. The major problem within religious 
circles has been the assumption that the message is received as it 
is projected . A great deal of "fuzzy" thinking about symbolization 
and signification has misled even the greatest theologians. The 
most basic, secular primers on communication thunders out at us, 
"Never assume that meaning can be coramunicatedl " People assign 
meaning to messages they receive. People select mediators or images 
which they then attach to incoming messages. 



* 
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a. Symbolization . Harold D. Lasswell was one of the 

first secular comniuni cations theorists to explode some of the 

mythology about symbols. He noted a great deal of weight being 

placed on national symbols, symbols for revolutions, etc. He noted 

that symbols do not unite all thsse of a supposed common cause. 

“Quite often," said Lasswell, "persons are related to the same 

object without a common externalized symbol of the object."^ He 

searched for national symbols in pledges of allegiance, flags, 

veneration of constitutions, national holidays, possession of a 

distinctive vernacular language, and he found some which were quite 

circuiascribed, e.g., "Ghandi." But none of these symbols couild be 

said to have the exact same meaning to all recipients. 

George Herbert Mead pointed out that it is the 

relationship of a set of responses in the individual himself which 

2 

makes a significant symbol. A more modem theorist, David K. Berio, 

puts it even more bluntly, 'Meanings are in people. They are the 

internal responses that people make to stimuli. .. .Meanings are never 

fixed.... No two people can ever have exactly the same meaning for 

anything. .. .Many times two people do not even have similar 
3 

meanings. ..." 

As the secular theorists understand symbolization, 
then, symbols cannot be said to contain meaning. People attach 
meaning. When we turn to the religious theorists we get quite a 
different view. Eugene A. Nida made an attempt to explain the 

^Harold D. Lasswell, "The Nature of Public Opinion" in 
Bernard Berelson and Morris Janowitz, Public Opinion and Communication . 
Op. Git ., p. 33 
2 

George Herbert Mead, "Thought, Communication and the 
Significant Symbol," Ibid, p. 157 

^Davld K. Berio. The Process of Communication . p. 184 
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rel.itionship of communication to mission. As he got into the 

problem, he recognized some sixty phonemes (similar sounding 

speech sounds) and studied morphemes (which he defined as minimal 

, 1 

forms of speech having meaning) . Immediately, Nida is on a 

different track from the secular theoristsl 

Five years earlier the loveable, Christ-like, 

Lewis J. Sherrill, made the same mistake. As we noted in our 

introduction, he wrote, "T/hile a symbol serves to communicate 
2 

meaning,..," Again, he was immediately in opposition to secular 
theorists. Sherrill had more to say about the nature of symbols. 

3 

He held that Biblical symbols "are by their own nature evocative." 
Now, symbols may or may not be evocative. It depends on whether or 
not the symbol is ever consciously received, the prior experience 
of the receiver with similar symbols and the particular stimuli 
integration, and mediator which happen to be selected by the 
receiver. Furthermore, most evocative symbolization takes place on 
the integration level of learning (where chaining takes place) . 

And such stimtili integrations are below the level of awareness. It 
is most difficult to manipulate so-called "evocative symbols." They 
are, by past experience, more a part of the transaction between 
culture, and the individual, as he sees his culture ! In every case, 
we need to test, to get feedback from the recipient as to what 
meaning has assigned to the symbols we projected at him, 

1 

Eugene A. Nida, Message and Mission. Harper & Row, New York, 
I960, pp. 63-135 
2 

Levds J. Sherrill, The Gift of Pov/er . Macmillan Company, 

New York, 1955, p. 124 

^ Ibid . p. 125 
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Perhaps these men were influenced by T. S. Eliot's 

x.necry of the objective correlative in which he held that only 

•chrough the use of words that evoke exact and striking images can 

an er.otional response be produced in the reader.^ It is terribly, 

presumptuous to challenge Dr. Sherrill and T. S. Eliot. Hov/ever, 

one is forced to conclude that their ideas about evocative symbols 

•will only lead to further misunderstanding. In a vfay, it is a 

wishful attempt to avoid or short-circuit a great deal of difficult 

study. The S 3 Tnbol itself has no control over how it will be 

integrated with other stimuli and attached to particvilar mediators. 

b. Perceived Instnmentality . In fairness to the 

good religious people referred to above, they are probably (this 

student has not tested for feedback!) equating symbols with 

perceived instrumentalities. That is, over a period of time, some 

words and phrases do have for a given group of people a commonly 

perceived meaning in a given context. Research has disclosed that 

2 

perceived instrumentalities are quite rare. Conditions which 
favor the formation of a perceived instrumentality are the lack of 
other words competing for association with the media'tor and the 
media'tor, itself, being easily identified by the source of the 
communication. 

Even commercial experts make expensive mistakes in 
thinking of perceived instrumentalities. One study speaks of a 
company selling a household product, emphasizing that it "works 

# 

faster." A consumer survey revealed that fifty-eight per cent of the 
people 

^Jurgen Ruesch and Vleldon Kees, Non-verbal Communication . 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 1956, p. 14 
2 

Howard, Op. Cit .. pp. 8-50 
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who used the brand said that they did so because it "is easy on the 
hands." Only two per cent mentioned that it is "quicker."^ 

Over a long period of time within one congregation, 
which is very stable in membership, (and how many are stable in 
membership?) it might be assumed that some symbols become perceived 
instrumentalities. Hov/ever, it would seem that the risks involved 
in mailing these assumptions far outweigh whatever convenience might 
come from their use. This shovild be kept very much in mind in 
preaching, teaching, and all our communication efforts! 



\oc. Cit 
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2 . Technical Examination of the Message 

Let ue complete the diagram of the effect of the components 
of communication upon the psychological variables of the receiver. 

We noted earlier the effect of the source and the channel. Adding 
now the message we see; 




Vfe note immediately that the message is the only component 
which effects both motivation and all the psychological variables. 
Let us then consider some of the technical aspects of the message 
and their effect upon the psychological variables of the receiver. 

a. Graphic Layout of the Message . Traditionally, 
layout has a number of elements: size, contrast, and position. We 

shall add in this category illustrations, color, other graphic 
elements, and brevity. 

Layout is meant to do two things; (l) provide reward to 
the reader or viewer either by satisfying some of his motivation, 
satisfying him aesthetically or entertaining him, (2) making it 
possible to receive the message vdth the least possible effort. 
Layout is therefore a key step in communication. 
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i. Size is certainly an attention getting factor. 
Nineteenth Century architects in our country knew this as they 
designed churches v/ith higher and higher steeples. It applies as 
v^ell to print. A full page story or advertisement will almost 
always attract more readers than coverage of just half a page. But 
there is not a direct relationship between number of readers and 
the size of the copy. Extensive readership studies tell us that the 
ratio can be detei*mined in the following way. If "N" = the 
percentage of readers who note a story or advertisement of a given 
size and "x" = the predicted percentage of those who will note the 

2I 

story or ad twice the size, x = 2N - .OlNr In otherwords, using 
this formula, we can determine the optimum size for our copy given 
a fixed budget and a minimum desired readership. 

The size of the copy should also be considered v/hen we 
want to aim our message at a new or old group of readers. Larger 
copy attracts a greater proportion of new readers. On the other 
hand, v/e can get by with smaller copy, and still get readership from 
old readers. 

ii. Contrast and borders influence receiving. When 
stimuli link in integrations the process is helped by a phenemenon 
called "closure." Contrast and borders help closure. For example, 
the follovdng is helped by closure with just a slight addition of ink. 




toward. Op. Cit., p. 8-36 
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or heavy dark masses against a light background help 
v-ttract attention to a layout. (A study of the communications from 
”Ne\v Forms of Mission" by this student in 1965 showed that very few 
churches or agencies bother to heed the advice of professional 
communicators even in such simple things as contrast on the front 
covers of their literature.) 

iii. Position of the story or advertisement within a 
given newspaper or periodical is important and has received much 
research attention. Anastasi and agencies such as MRCA and 
J. Tfalter Thompson have found that there is a higher readership of 
from thirty to sixty-four percent of the cover pages as against the 
inside pages of nev/spapers and magazines. In commercial media, the 
cost of outside positioning is usually twice the cost of inside 
positions. So, again, this factor must be considered vdthin o\ar 
total communication strategy. 

Position of a story, or a notice, is important in two 
other respects. Over a period of time, readers develop habits of 
where to look for a particular item or subject (they learn where to 
look for the editorial, the sports news, the comics, the classified 
ads, the church news, etc.). There is wisdom in being consistent 
about position. The other aspect to keep in mind is our problem of 
integrating stimuli. It increases the probability of making 
successful stimuli integrations, if we place our story or notice near 
other similar stimuli. People have known this in an informal way 
for decades. V/hy do four gas stations situate themselves on the four 
comers of one intersection? Why do four churches do the same thing? 
They have learned (perhaps without realizing it) that more successful 
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stimuli integrations are made when there are similar stimuli in 
olose proximiuy. 

More and more today, we are noticing that some notices 
and advertisements are being positioned in more than one place in a 
given edition. Walter G. Mitchell *has determined that it takes an 
average of eighteen exposures before new readers will notice for 
the first time any of his best layouts.^ Some realism is called 
for on our part, then, when we wonder why not everyone knows about 
the church supper next v/eek - for after all, we put it in the 
nev/sletter (oncel). 

iv. Illustrations have long been acclaimed in their 
advantage over mere words. Technically, every illustration is a 
cue. Stimuli integrations are speeded and reinforced v/ith these 
kind of cues. Indeed, we might theorize that as an event or message 
becomes more difficult to describe with language, the greater is the 
need for illustration. 

Professional illustrators know a certain amount about 
which types of illustrations will attract the most attention. For 
example, it has been determined by Dunn, Anastasi, Starch et al, 
that the illustrations of greatest attention value are: 1. Babies, 

2. Mothers and babies, 3« Animals, 4. Personalities, and 5. Food 
pictures. But these pictures do not always go with the story or 
notice we vdsh to communicate. Again, we need to make a strategic 
decision. 

Generally spealcing, photographs have the advantage over 
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draTPings or paia'oings in measurable qualities of liking, believability, 
and recall. However, almost without exception, humorous illustrations 
are better expressed in cartoon or drawn form. If our aim is to 
create the impression of absolute accuracy, we had best use photographs. 
If we vd.sh to generalize, then drawings may be more advantageous. 

Illustrations affect yielding in two ways, (a) Many 
illustrations by past experience come to have a connotative effect . 

They help attach a stimulus integration with a particular mediator. 

They do not guarantee this, but they help. For most American 
Christians, an Easter Lily will have a connotative effect on our 
cognition of the mediator, Easter. For others, it may bring up the 
mediator, "a sick room.” (b) Illustrations also affect yielding by 
making much more accurate the visual decoding process. 

V. Color really deserves a separate thesis for itself. 

A growing amount of research is, unfortunately, mixed with a grovdng 
amount of confusion about the importance of color in communication. 

Color has the follov/ing advantages:^ 

1. Attracting attention to the illustration. 

2. Representing the objects with complete 
fidelity. 

3... Emphasizing some special part of the 
message or object. 

4. Suggesting abstract qualities appropriate 
to the goal. 

5. Creating a pleasant first impression. 

, 6. Creating status for the object being 

illustrated. 

^Thomas B. Stanley, The Techniques of Advertising Production , 
Prentice Hall, New York, 1954, p. 59 
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7. Fastening visual impressions in memory. 

It is quite obvious that these adveintages have a marked effect . n 
the learner* s psychological states of receiving and yielding. 

Ernest Dichter claimed that the "most phylogenetically 

primitive emotional reaction can be' induced by color. This 

dimension precedes developmentally all other basic areas. Dr. 

Dichter does not give supportive data for this claim. More by 

intuition perhaps, he goes on to claim, "A simple blotch of intense 

red, for example, will readily induce associations in the 

respondents with "heat", "fire", "blood", "loudness." Combinations 

of black and red overlapping in an unsystematic order readily invoke 

2 

"anxiety" and "depressive" reactions." 

Indeed, a great deal has been ivritten in the area of 
color which needs to be looked at very critically. In fact, this 
should be the key concept: testing for feedback. Tfhen actually 
tested, these theories usually turn out to be true only under one 
given set of circumstances. 

The lineal order of color preferences, for example, varies 
from survey to survey. Louis Cheskin, who is well kno\7n for his 
work with color, came up with a list of color preferences which was 
virtually reversed by a study done by the Kodak Company (using 
21,060 observers) six years later, 

Color preference will often depend upon the color 

1 

Ernest Dichter, The Strategy of Desire . Doubleday, New York, 

' I960, p. 130 

^Loc. Cit . 

3 

Louis Cheskin, How to Predict What People Will Buy . Liveright 
Publ., New York, 1957, p. 174 
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baclcyround against which a particular color is displayed, and upon 

the order in which the colors are displayed.^ One could vary the 

list of preferences by changing the background against which colors 

were displayed and by changing the order in which colors were 

presented to test panels, Cheskiii 'astutely recognized that the 

color toward which people express favoritism is not always what 

2 

they actually use. 

What v/e see here, then, is an attempt to do v/ith color 
what others have tried to do with symbolization - inferring that 
specific colors have specific meanings. This simply will not stand 
up to the data. We must test for feedback, if we are to learn what 
meaning a particular color has to a particular group. This vrauld 
apply to the decoration plans of a church school, the color used in 
choir robes, newsletters, and even the tents at a family camp. 

From a financial point of view, much care needs to be 
taken in the use of color in illustrations. Using two colors 
against four colors may not always be the cheapest alternative! 

Most research agrees that adding two colors increases readership 
only one percent, but increases cost some seventeen percent. However, 
four-color illustrations increase readership on an average of 
fifty-four percent while costing forty-four percent more than black 

3 

and. white illustrations. Thus, in terms of increasing readers, 
four colors are cheaper than two. 

R. \7. Burnham, R. M. Hanes, C. J. Bartleson, Color; A Guide 
to Basic Facts and Concepts , John Vfiley & Sons, New York, 1963, P« 208 

2 

Louis Cheskin, Op. Cit .. p. 194 

3 

Howard, Op. Cit ., p. 8-40 
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Without question, color will have a connotative effect 
on the mediators v;hich recipients of our message call up. However, 
the particular channel of stimulus integration to mediator is by no 
means automatic. It should be tested for validity. 

Vi. Printing types are important not only for legibility. 
The size, shape, and style of print have definite relationships to 
the integrations that we make, to our receiving state. 

Some theorists have pointed out that sometimes if copy Is 
slightly illegible that the resulting fiaistration will raise the 
motivational state of the reader. But others feel that increasing 
the motivation from the nonspecific projections system (NSPS) by 
this method usually results in going above the optimum level, and 
what we then get is defense or withdrawal. Again, it is the old 
"see saw" of trying to get some vigilance, but not too much for fear 
of getting defense. 

Much research has been done to measure the effect of print 
in different colors. Black against either white or yellow seems to 
be read faster than any other combination. 

Perhaps the key to printing' types is familiarity. Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld slimmed this up, "People look not for new ejiperiences 
in the mass media, but for a repetition, and an elaboration of their 
old experiences into which they can more easily project themselves."^ 
Thus, vie should really pursue feedback in the style of print we are 
using if we in fact wish to speed up the process of visual decoding. 
The only significant rule which this student could find for linking 
a specific type style with a given situation was that of using lovfer 

^aul F. Lazarsfeld, Audience Research in Berelson and Janovdtz, 
Op. Cit . . p. 343 - 
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case letters for headlines when quick decoding is at a premium. 

The remainder may be summed up in finding out what is most familiar. 

Perhaps because that is such a simple idea most people 
ignore it. At any rate most religious communicators ignore it. 

Back in 1875> long before' Madison Avenue *s market research 
batAHionsj ‘iliere vias a Russian professor of agriculture who VTas 
really serious about coimnunicating ideas for farm improvements. 

Apparently he had friends in the Russian post office. Some how 
he isanaged to intercept thousands of letters written by farmers to 

other farmers, Ke really wanted to l<now the best idiom for his 

1 . 

agricultural b-olletins. It is not recorded whether or not the 
farmers ever discovered why their mail was latej 

Say this for some of the modem "MR" people - they are 
willing to spend hundreds of man-hours finding out the best idiom, 
type style, layout, etc, from panels of their target audience whom 
they are Tdlling to pay for opinions. Complete theaters have been 
built to pretest commercials, measxire pupil dilation for interest, 
etc. 

And why do commercially oriented people do all this? Very 
sirsgjly - they have found that they can not afford not to do it . 

Their investments in new products and promotional campaigns are 
too heavy (some $14,000,000,000,00 per yearj) 

Because commercial enterprises are wdlling to spend foiir 
times the total income of all charities and churches in our nation 
' does not mean -that v:e should surrender, Vfe should do what research we can. 



1, J.R, Kidd, On., Cjt . p,194 
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vii. Readable interest i s used here to describe the 
combir.ation of illustrations, brevity of description, and personal 
interest v.-hich together make a given message readable. After 
pouring over v;hat some of the communications theorists, e.g., Rudolf 
Flesch and Wilbur Schramm et al, ha'd to say about readability, this 
student feels that what is needed is a simple formula which laymen 
can use to test their own copy. Spending a great deal of time and 
money one can get a more accurate measure of readability. What 
seems more important is to have a useful tool as an initial check 
on readability. 

Rudolf Flesch developed a series of tables in which he 
correlated the number of syllables, personal references, suffixes, 
and prefixes with the tested reading level of given ages. To test 
one chapter of copy by his method takes the better part of a day.^ 

The student woiHd like to propose the following formula 
listing much the same criteria, but in a form which should take no 

more than five minutes to apply. 

L 4 . PW 4- AV -f RT + SC -f = Reader/interest 
lOP ^ ’ 



In this measure; 

P= no. of pictures 
L= no. of agate lines 
W= no. of words of copy 
S= no. of syllables 
PW= no. of personal words 



AV= active verbs 
RT= reader ties, demands for 
action or ansv/ers 
SC= source credibility 
FLx follow-up cues, location, 
phone number, etc. 



Ordinarily one would simply take a sample of copy to be 



tested and substitute values accordingly. Perhaps four column 

r 

inches would be enough. The important thing here is to keep 



samples to the same size. The number of pictures in that section of 



copy 



^Rudolf Flesch, How to Test Readability . Harper, New York, 1951 
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(tir.is x.en) v;ould be multiplied by the follo'^d-ng total sum; the 
.lumber of agate (printer’ s) lines (14 to the inch) and the number 
of syllables divided by the number of words of copy; plus the 
number of personal words (nouns or pronouns) in the sample; plus 
the number of active verbs; plus the number of times the copy tries 
to ellicit some response from the reader; plus the number of credible 
sources; plus the number of follow up hints or cues about the agency, 
e.g., location, phone number, person to contact, etc. A typical 
sampling of newspaper advertisements over a six month period by 
this student showed the following relative scores: 

Marble Collegiate Church: 17 

The NYC Protestant Council :90 (Note the effect of one 

illustration) 

V»est End Collegiate Church; 5 
The Community Church of NYC; 9 

The highest reasonable score for a given sample would be about 175. 
Just the act of testing copy with such a measure as this has the 
effect of making one more conscious about using words with few 
syllables, short sentences, reader ties, illustrations, credible 
sources, and follow-up cues. 

b. Content . The content of the message has a definite 
effect on the learner's motivation. This is a two-fold effect. 

There is a change in the order of hierarchy of motives which we 
spoke of as drive stimioli (directional) and a change in the level of 
expectation or arousal which we spoke of as nonspecific projection 
systems (NSPS) . 

i . Fear-arousing appeals tend to raise the NSPS 
level of the learner. In the experiment by Janis and Feshbach, 

%vhere groups of high school students were given communications 
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about care of teeth which had increasingly strong fear-arousal 
warnings, e.g., from mere mention of cavity formation to such 
scare items as paralysis and blindness, a check of the actual 
resultant behavior showed that the group most changed was the 
mild appeal group and the group least changed v;as that which 
received the strongest fear-arousing appeal.^ What v;as found here 
was another example of the defense vs. vigilance "see saw," The 
obvious conclusion is that fear arousing appeals should be used 
very cautiously lest we create defensive blocking instead of 
awareness and vigilance. Our more vigorous evangelists apparently 
do not see the validity of this phenomenon. They tend to pour on 
more "hell fire" v/hen they see attention lagging. They often "block" 
all future communication. 

ii. Conclusion drawing has alv/ays been an open 
question to the professional communicator. Should he simply present 
all the facts and let the learner draw his own conclusions? Or, 
should he continue on and communicate the conclusion which he wants 
the learner to make? The data suggests that the answer to this 
question depends on other variables, e.g., intelligence level, and 
educational background of the learner. 

It has been found that conclusion-drav/ing helps the 
receiving state of the learner, but has little if no effect on the 
yielding state of the learner. This phenomenon is directly related 
to our next. 

iii. To communicate a problem or a solution ? Again 
there are attendant variables. The data seen by this student 

^See also Lucas and Benson, "The Relative Values of Positive and 
Negative Advertising Appeals" Journal of Applied Psychology 13:274-300 
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suggests that if the given coamuni cation involves a "higher" type 
of learning, i.s., concept formation or higher, it is best simply to 
state the problem, and not draw conclusions. It follows that when 
the aim is to transfer knowledge along the lines of automatic response 
behavior the conclusion must be presented. 

Another aspect of this problem has to do with the nature 
of the material to be presented. Does it lend itself to "chaining"? 

Is there a logical sequence of ideas v/ithin the material vihich is 
easy for the learner to grasp? If the sequence is difficul.t then the 
solution had best be included. The reasoning ability of the target 
audience would also be a factor here. 

iv. One and tvjo sided communications are still 
another dilemma. The data shows inter-relationships of all four 
points.^ In a one sided communication, if the originator of the 
message is trustworthy, it is better to draw a conclusion early on. 

If the learners are quite sophisticated, it is better to have the 
conclusion late in the message. This dilemma might be called another 
"see saw." The law of recency suggests that the last point 
mentioned is best remembered. It must be weighed against the law 
of primacy which claims that the most important point is the one 
best remembered, as coming first in the argument. 

Now when it is decided to present two sides of an issue 
which side should be presented first? Again, the law of primacy says 
that people vdll remember the argument better if it is the first one 
' they have to thinl: about. The law of recency says tha.t they remember 

^Carl I. Eovland, Irving L. Janis and Harold K. Kelley, 
Communication and Persuasion . Yale University Press, New Haven, 1953, 
pp. 99-120 
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better if our side of the argument is presented last. It seems like 
a hopeless "see saw." 



matuer is one of declining interest then we should use the law of 
primacy and put our argument first.' If the subject matter is of 
increasing interest, we should hold our argument to the last. One 
might say that these guidelines do not need data. They seen logical 
in themselves. They are. However, the typical communicator never 
steps to think about them. The data only supported what seems like 
reasonable guidelines. 



opposition to our position that more effect is gained by a 
tvvc-sided argument (presentation) . Hovland found over the years 
that in composing our communication we are wise to mention the main 
arguments against our position at the outset, especially if these 



early the appeals to the motives of those members of the audience 

opposed to our point of view'. It is better, according to Kovland, 

not to make any refutation of opposing views unless obviously 

compelling, and strictly factual refutation is availablel Refutations 

are best left for the last portion of our message, if we do in fact 

decide to use them. The key idea throughout this phenomenon is to 

avoid letting the audience identify themselves as membei’s of the 
2 

opposition. 



Actually, the data suggests two guidelines. If the subject 



We have intimated that if there is a great deal of 



are not easily refuted .^ He found that it is vdse to also present 




2 



Loc. Cit. 
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And, you may ask, just what is all this fuss about? Vihat 
Is tho use of worrying about this in the long run? The point is, 
especially if our audience is being exposed to counter-persuasive 
communication, that by our mentioning their arguments in our 
communication we have already "innoculated" our audience. According 
to Hcvland's data this tends to have the same effect as innoculating 
with a fev/ bacteria against the mass attack which might come later. 

A 

It makes the recipient more "immune." 

It has also been found that two-sided arguments assist 
retention . Professor McGuire, who is a proponent of this 
"innociflation" theory, did an experiment with high school youth 
exposing one group to a one sided argument saying that Russia lagged 
five years behand the United States in the production of atomic 
weapons. Sixty-four percent accepted the message. Another group 
was exposed to a tv^o-sided argument saying that there was some 
question as to v/hether Russia was five years behind the United States. 
Sixty-four percent of the second group accepted the premise that the 
United States was five years ahead. A few months later, when the 
world learned that Russia exploded her first atomic weapon, only 
two percent of the first group thought we had any lead, but sixty-one 
percent of the second group held to the five-year lead of the United 
States.^ 

V. The goa-1 of the communicator within the message 
is not always as obvious as might first be assumed. All of us have 
had the experience of stopping someone to ask them about a statement 

\lcGuire, "Inducing Resistance to Persuasion" in L. Berkowitz, 
Advances in Experiments! Social Psychology. Kolt, New York, 1964 
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thwi-rs end have heard them reply, "I wonder what I meant to say 
_y what"? If the originator is not sure of the goal v.'it'nin his 
..essage then heaven help the receiver! 

Ernest Dichter is president of the Institute of 
'..'otivawional Research, a controversial figure in both business and 
acado“.ic circles, and one of the most sought-after experts in 
ooiKT.’anioation in our nation. A large number of religious groups 
have gone to him for advice, perhaps thinking that he might give 
them some "magic" formula for better influencing adults. In Dr. 
Dichter' s v/ords to every religious group, he had to say, "Your 
goals are too lofty." 

It may be that the goal of our message is a "lofty" goal. 
However, if it is perceived as "too lofty" we decrease motivational 
I'ISPS so that the hierarchy of mediators is rearranged and the image 
fades like air going out of a tire. A "lofty" goal does not have 
to be couched in "lofty" terminology. 

Iz may also be that the goal of our message is not 
explicit. Llalcolm Boyd has contributed much to the Christian 
coirsnunity by his pointing up the worth of implicit communication, e.g., 
the negative witness of No Exit or Citizen Kane .^ 

In either case, (explicit or implicit) the originator 
should be sure of the goal within the message, and be veiy conscious 
of whe level of that perceived goal. David E. C. Read pointed out 
that we sometimes fall in the trap of perpetuating secular myths 
'instead of Biblical concepts by our inadvertent emphasis on secular 

\lalcolm Boyd, Crisis in Communication . Doubleday & Co., 

Garden City, New York, 1957, p. 48 
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illustration. Ke nay be "eliciting, probably unconsciously, bis 
message from those to ^vhom he speaks, rather than witnessing to the 
truth of the entrusted message."^ Certainly more clear thinlcing is 
called for as we examine the content of the message itsell . 

Tfe are not suggesting that the message should alviays be 
"palatable." It may be an antagonizing method which we are compelled 
to project. On our continent, James Sellers, has picked up 
Bultmann's idea that our point of contact with the outside community 
should be a point of conflict.^ We shall not pass judgement here on 
the quality of the content. We are saying that the originator should 
be very conscious of the goal of his oim message. 

vi. The style of the message is -iterribly important 
according to Ernest Dichter.^ His advice to the religious 
commiuiicator centers about the construction of a style which is not 
"lofty" but on a level or series of levels within the receiver's 
experiential world. 

Dr. Dichter suggests that we not use Old English script 
and that we avoid giving a "monologue" style to our message. The 
copy should attempt to create a dialogue. He feels that a psychological 
layout should coexist with the artistic layout so that we can point 
to thought units as well as word units, emotional tones as well as 
color tones. After all the advice is in and after all the 
available skill has been used to compose a given message, vre must 
still test that message for "feedback." After testing our message a 

f 

^David H. C. Read, The Communication of the Gospel , London, SCM 
Press, 1952, p. 18 

p 

James E. Sellers, The Outsider and t he Word of God. Abingdon, 

New York, 1961, pp. 57, 224 

^Ernest Dichter, in an address to the American Marxetang 
Association at Columbia University on 1 December 1965 
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number of tiEeS;, ..e would still risk coErauni eating goals other than 
whose which we intended to project. However, the very style of our 
Eessage will add another set of stimuli integrations v/hich vdll, in 
time, help to channel folk tov/ard the image we hope is formed in 
their minds. 
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C. The Context of the Message . T.e should say a few 
words about the "stance” or context of the message - not so much 
from the technical viev;, but more from the theological perspective. 
In other words, we need to "run up a flag" under v;hich our message 
is meant to work. Just as the Cancer Fund has premises upon vrhich 
they choose to communicate, so we need a v/ay of looking at the 
grounds for our projecting any message to adults in the area of 
planned learaing. 

i. Hendrik Kraemer . The late Hendrik Kraemer 
did the Christian world family a great service ten years ago when 
he gave it a short, but rich summary of principles for communicating 
the Christian Faith. \?hile Kraemer made some of the same technical 
errors made by Tillich and Sherrill, his Biblical orientation for 
communication must stand as a classic. 

Within his Biblical orientation, Kraemer speaks of 
communication betv/een and communication of, dialogue between man 
and man, or man and God, and the communion of man and God in Christ. 
In both aspects of communication, ( between and of) defectiveness or 
short-circuiting is a sign of our fallen status. "Only the 
re-creation, the re-storing, of the right relationship with God can 
be the basis of the re-creation of true, unfjrustrated communication 
v;ith each other. . . .In principle Jesus Christ is the sole ground on 
which full and true communication can become effective."^ 

Kraemer uses the story of the Fall, the account of 
the Tower of Babel, to S 3 rmbolize man's breaking dom communication 
with God, and with his neighbor. He uses the opening verses of I 

^Hendrik Kraemer, Op. Cit. . pp. 18-21 
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John as a kind of Jilagna Carta of communication in that same Biblical 
sense: 

"That v;hich was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, v/hich v/e have seen vdth our eyes, which we 
have looked upon and touched with our hands, 
concerning the word of life - the life was made 
manifest, and we saw it, and testify to it, and 
proclaim to you, the eternal life which was with 
the Father, and v/as made manifest to us - that 
which we have seen and heard, we proclaim also to 
you, so that you may have fellowship with us; and 
our fellowship is with the Father, and with his 
Son Jesus Christ. And we are writing this that 
our joy may be complete." 

But the problem in this kind of communication is, to 
Kraemer, much larger than finding more understandable language. 

"The communication of the Gospel is neigher primarily, nor ultimately 
dependent on our hximan ability to communicate (III).., The primary 
author of the effective transmission is the Holy Spirit."^ 

Nov; this student has witnessed much travesty in the 
name of the Holy Spirit. But he believes that he has also known 
moments when communication could not in any traceable way depend on 
human ability. So he wants to leave room for Kraemer' s contextual 
insight here. The aim of all our efforts in planned learning for 
adult Christians is not just persuasion - but, conversion. No - 
more than thiat - it is continuous encounter betv/een -God and His 
entire familyl 



The context of our message v/hich is so often hidden, 
or even forgotten, is that (l) the Kingdom of God is at hand, and 
, that ( 2 ) the Galilean Jesus Christ is the expected '/essiah. Even 
our most primitive friends have noticed that it is rather difficult 
to have dialogue with someone who is "dead." Sophisticated folk 



^Ibid . p. 28 
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are not alv'ays s.z discri:ninating, ho’.vever, in naintaining dialogue 
v/hen they have already assumed that one party is "dead." Tfe are 
not here referring to the need to axe av/ay "dead symbols." Rather, 
we are pointing to the terrifying awareness that a living Holy 
Spirit is a party to our dialogue with our nei^bors. It is thus 
mandatory that we be more precise in our dialogue, and that we use 
every technical skill and understanding thus far discoveredl 

ii. Paul Tillich . This student finds that the 
contributions of the late and beloved Dr. Tillich, regarding 
communication, are far more help to us in creating a contextual 
framework, than they are in forming technical strategems. So well 
read in so many fields, e.g., depth psychology, higher mathematics, 
art, literature, medicine, politics, and history, it seems tragic 
that Dr. Tillich did not seem inclined to v/restle vdth the 
communication theorists v;ho were at work during his day. 

Dr. Tillich did spealc to the cavernous vacuum of 
communication theory within the Christian community. But he spoke 
with a "fuzziness" about methodological problems, which in this 
student’s opinion only perpetuate "fuzzy" thinking in such disciples 
of his as Professor Thomas Driver. 

The contribution of Dr. Tillich, most quoted by 

1 

today’s pioneers of "New Mission," is his "Communicating the Gospel." 
He addressed himself to the question of how we malce the Gospel message 
heard and seen - and then either rejected or accepted. He directed 

f 

us to look at where our target audience is living - in the milieu of 

^Paul Tillich, "Communicating the Gospel" in Union Seminary 
Quarterly Reviev/, VII No. 4> June, 1952, pp. 3-10 
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.iUn. existence, suffering from the anxiety, guilt, and tragedy. 

..s uo '.'iO\Y .;e communicfxte, he said, "Communication is a matter of 
participation." He meant that the key to our communication v;ith 
a given group of people is our participation in their existence. 

He then Pent on to describe how Sin, salvation (healing) and 
New Being needed to be restated. 

Dr. Tillich felt that too often we leap to bring 
people past the "stumbling block" of the Faith, not realizing that 
we may have brought people to the wrong "stumbling block." He felt 
than our mission is simply to "bring people face to face with the 
right stumbling-block, and to enable them to make a genuine 
decision."^ 

This is all very well for a contextual setting. 

2 

Indeed, it is most valuable. But it is hardly an explicit aid. 

It is no wondei* that some of his disciples today are using him as a 
sponsor or source credit for such ideas as that the dramatic art 
form can not be thought of as communication unless the audience 
pai-cicipates in the same symbols, that meaning is communicated only 
as people participate, etc. Dr. Tillich’s thoughts v;ere normative 
contextually - not pragmatically. They put us under the "right 
flag." They help us not a wit from that point on. 

iii. A proposed context for our message . This 
student would like to propose the following as a "stance" or context 
of any message projected in the name of planned learning for adult 

^oc. Cit . 

2 

See also his exegesis of these same three points in his The 
Protestant Era , University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1948, 
pp. 202-205 
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Christians. 

1. The snirit of love , Christ-like love, should permeate all our 
communications. To persuade is one tiling. To exploit is quite 
another thing. The norm for all our efforts should be Agape-type 
love. 

2. As Kraemer pointed out, we should be keenly aware of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit whenever we seek to communicate. This 
presence is both comforting and demanding. 

3. As Tillich warned us, we should be conscious of the possibility 
of bringing adults to the wrong "stumbling blocks .” This in one 
sense lengthens our context. It means that we must project ahead 
with our plans. (More will be said about this in our section on 
innovation.) 

4. There is unsettling truth in the statement that ’v;hen I speak - 
I speak to the whole human race . ' Herbert fJIcCabe captured the 
essence of this in his rejoinder to Joseph Fletcher in their 
discussion of the "New Morality."^ He concluded, "It is because my 
membership of the human race has implications for all I do that 
situationism, the new morality, is an inadequate account of human 
behavior." This belongs in the context of our message. 

5. We ought to be mindful of how faith has been communicated within 
our Biblical tradition. 7!e should be very cautious in ever assuming 
that our message can ever really provide a short-cut as against the 
slovT cultural transmission, and re-sifting of Revelation in history. 
Dr. Nelson has pointed us toward a new respect for the cultural 

^Herbert McCabe, "The Validity of Absolutes" in Commonweal . 

14 Januaiy 1966, Vol. LKDCIII No. 14 
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envelope '.vithin :/hich our coiamuni cation procedes. 

-s '.viph Kraemer and Tillich, these points should be 
included contextually, and not pragmatically. 

D. The Receiver 

Thinking back to our diagram, we recall that the 
receiver is effected by the source, channel, and message, vie also 
saw that there is a feedback within the psychological variables, 
once motivation has been altered, and once the message has entered 
the learner’s awareness. 

But we have not yet really looked closely at the 
learner as the receiver of communication. Let us look at three 
specific personality variables of the learner, and try to understand 
their relationships to the communication process. 

1. Specific Per~o^ ' ' tv Variables of the Learner . 

a. Intelligence . As we might expect, 
intelligence is directly related to the receiving state. Taken by 
itself, the higher the intelligence quotient - the higher is interest 
in outside messages, the longer is attention span, and the greater 
is the ability to comprehend. 

Some authorities also feel that higher intelligence 
indicates greater sensory correlates in the sensory cortex. At any 
rate, with the moi-e intelligent receiver, perception of messages is 
apt to be clearer, sensory integrations are apt to occur more 
quickly, and more reliably. ?/hile it cannot be said that intelligence 
has a causal relation to education, there is usually an association 
with more education, and thus an exposure to a mder variety of 
stimuli, and channels of stimuli. 
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Hc^vever, not all is of the positive side for 
communication vanh the increase of intelligence. Intelligence 
tends to have a negative effect on yielding. The data suggests 
that a person v/ith more intelligence tends to have greater 
confidence in his o\m opinions.^ He also has greater ability in 
defending his own views, and detecting -any flaws in our message. 
It follows that if our message is to effect the learning of the 
more intelligent receiver - the content had best be loaded with 
rational grotinds for persuasion. 

YTe can see the yielding 
and receiving "see saw" 
at work, this time from 
the learner's point of 
view, (not the 
message's), and plot 
from the data not only 
receiving, but 
retention of learning. 

The combined curve 
shows the optimum level 
of response. It does 
not mean that v/e ought 
not to try to 

, communicate beyond the optimum. Rather, it points out how beyond 
that point v/e need to be extra careful with our communication 

^Howard, Op. Git . , pp. 8-6l 
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conter.'c. 



b. Anxiety . The reverse effect seeas to be true 
of ar.xiety. In general the anxious person tends to be more 
vdthdravvn and preoccupied with his ovm troubles. Outside 
communications do not seem to get past his awareness defenses, 
hhen v/e spolce earlier of the NSPS motivational level increasing so 
that vigilance was turned into defense, we sav; that a highly 
anxious person would be less likely to "see" even those things he 
"wanted to see." 



Generally, however, the 
more anxious a person 
is ohe more fluid his 
hierarchy of 
mediators is apt to be, 
and the less stable will 
be his channels of 
responses. He generally 
will be less able to 
defend hn.s views against 
change. 



Anxiety and Ihfluencibj.'l.itv 




c. Self-esteem . The image we have of ourselves has 
a more postive relation to receiving. But, as v/ith intelligence, 

, the stronger our self image, the less is the probability of our 
yielding to outside communication. We could really substitute 
self-esteem for intelligence to plot Howard's data for the effect of 
self-esteem upon communication. 
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The difficulty, of course, is that these variables are 
not usually isolated. One does not usually find a person who is 
either anxious _Oa intelligent. The key here is to try to isolate 
variables where ?;e can, and when v;e can. 

2. The Situation ~of the Receiver . As we siiall see 
in greater detail in our section on innovation, learning is greatly 
effected by the personal environment of the receiver. 

In fltiencib-iJl i tv 



As it appears 
from the da^,.^ 
T;hich has thus 
far been 
collected, a 
moderately 
difficult 
situation has 




proven to be an 
incentive for a higher 

learning curve than either an "easy" or "very difficult" situation. 
The data also suggests that in a moderately difficult environment, 
the best results are gained when the communication itself is 
moderately difficult. It should, please forgive the word, be a 
"challenge" to the learner. 

3. Hot; the Source appears to the Receiver . Various 
scales of authoritarianism have been worked out. In general, the 
more authoritarian the receiver tends to be, the more important it 
is that the source of a communication be one whom he regards 
positively. Those v.ith a high "category vidth" are less influenced 
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by source differences. 

4. Ho?r the Channel appears to the Receiver . Research 
by Katz, itensel, and Colenian indicates that the channel of a 
communication has a differing effect according to the personality of 
the receiver. 

If the receiver tends to be vdthdravm, considers 
himself a failui'e, etc., then he is more apt to value impersonal 
communication, e.g., printed nev/sletters, and radio messages. VJith 
higher self-esteem, channels such as face-to-face conversation, 
meetings, etc., tend to be more desirable. 

The Church at large does not always realize the 
potential it has by way of personal influence, and how as a channel, 
it is in some circumstances much more influential than mass media. 

(It is said that some politicans ^ appreciate the potential of 
personal channels in the church, e.g., v/hen Adam Clayton Powell 
gets five thousand v/omen to start making phone calls) . 

Katz and Lazarsfeld found personal influence nearly 
seven times more effective than printed media in effecting change 
in brands of household products.^ The advantage here is not only 
in source credibility, but in the environment for immediate 
feedback. After some companies have had the experience of Walter 
G. Mitchell, for example, and found that at least eighteen exposures 
to printed media are necessary before their receiver ever "receives” 
(at a total cost of some (?8.50/receiver) , they are turning back to 
personal salesmen (v;here the average completed housecall is about 

1 

Op. Cit .. p. 176 
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As the learning situation becomes more important to 
the receiver;, personal sources of information also become more 
importenn. Kass media declines in importance at that same time. 

In political elections, Lazarsfeld has strong evidence that mass 
media serves best to reinforce already existing attitudes rather 
than no change attitudes. 

The problem vdth any channel is first of all in 

2 

getting a given message past the obstacle of competing messages. 
Perhaps in is easiest to think of it in this way. If our 
receiver is nhe type no come out of his house, then personal 
sources are the most effective channel. If he stays in the house 
and T.’on*t open the door, then mass media are more effective. A 
brilliant statement, that! 

5. The Receiver’s Time Schedule . The oversight of 
so much plaimed adult learning has been to ignore the learner’s 
very personal time schedule. YTe so often load our curriculum with 
sex education for the early adolescent, and avoid it for the late 
adolescent, when perhaps the problems is many times more agonizing. 

Say this for the commercial world: it begins long 

in advance (too far in advance, we say) to prepare its audience for 
the important religious observances of Christmas and Easter. V:e 
tend to wait until they arrive. 

Commercial purveyors of communication know at what 

Lecture aw Columbia University, 9 November 1965 
7 

v.'ilbur Schramm, The Science of Human Communication . Basic 
Books, Nev/ fork, 1963, p. 12 
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^ge livel people are most apt to make plans for the cemetary plots 
obey Vv-ill someday require. Fe tend to speak about death at 
funerals. 

The commercial communicators are more and more, not only 
segm.enting their target audience by demographic data, but 
chronologically according to what personal crises are, most apt to 
be verj'’ existential to the people vrith -whom they desire to 
communicai-e. And vmile we have loaded our curricula with some 
excellent insights from developmental psychology of children and 
adolescents, it seems that we ignore the "time schedule” of adults. 
This student feels that very little literature exists regarding 
the developmental psychology from middle-adolescence up until the 
period vie start using "geriatric" as an adjective. Until the 
academicians get busy on this, such sources as the Journal of 
Marketing may be our most fmitful authorities. 
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ii;::ovATioN - piicdug- a ish-j place pop. plaM'Ied adult 

LEARKIKG WITHIN CULTURE 



"If a isan does not keep pace >ri.t’n his companions, 
perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer." 



A. introduction 



1. Determinants of the Learner's Perception of 
Innovation . 

a. A»wareness 

b. Mediated Generalization 

c. Mediated Transfer 

2. Characteristics of any Innovation. 



a. Relative Advantage 

b. Compatability 

c. Complexity 

d. Divisibility 

e. Communicability 

3. Characteristics of the Innovation Adopters. 



a. Innovators 

b. Early Adopters 

c. Early Majority 

d. Late Majority 

e. Laggards 



B. Innovation as Learning 



1. Automatic Response Behavior (ARB) and 
Extended Problem Solving (EPS). 

2. Extinction of past learning. 

3. Novelty. 

4. Learning characteristics of the adopters. 

5. Imimitative Learning (Howard's Projective 
Level and Hall ' s Informal Level) 

a. Copying 

b. Matched- dependent Behavior 

c. Rumors 



Co A Gestalt of Innovation 



1. A Paradigm of Change 
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13 ^. 

: INNOVATION - FINDING A NSW PLACE FOR PLANNED ADULT 



LEA-RNING WITHIN CULTURE. 



A. Introduction . 

The introduction of some change into culture by 
deliberate plan is what is meant here by "innovation." Obviously, 
innovations are continually being accepted in our culture. 
Transformations in food preparation, clothing, shelter, armed 
defense, medicine, the Latin Mass, legislation, art, inter-planetary 
travel are in various stages of acceptance. The quality of "newness" 
is really the only thing which distinguishes "innovation" from 
" change . " 

The reader may well ask, what is new about planned 
adult learning? This question is crucial. If only one per cent 
of our adult population vri-thin the Christian community is currently 
active in any form of planned learning experience sponsored by the 
Church - then any positive change vdll have to be an innovation. 

And unless techniques of spreading innovation are employed, one 
doubts if new attempts at planned learning for adults vdll have any 
more lasting effect than a simple technical change in the 
curriculum. We need to operate as if no adult had ever heard of 
our plans! To be sure, we vdll endeavor to "hook in" on old 
stimuli, and mediators, but our overall strategy vdll be one of 
innovation. 



Vihen we deal with innovations, we are really 
‘ combining what we have said thus far about culture, learning, and 
communication. The mysterious and elusive question of v^hy some 
innovations are accepted, and others are rejected, vdll vex us 
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throughout this section. 

1. Determinants of the learner's •perception of 



innovation . 

a. Awareness . Naturally, our first problem 

is getting our innovation included in the evoked set of alternatives 
of the learner. ?Then we spoke of representational learning, and 
the place of the mediator (rjjj - Sj^) , we referred to the divergent 
hierarchies associated with a particiilar mediator. Yv'e hope to 
place our innovation as an alternative in that hierarchy. 

But even when our innovation is accepted in a 
hierarchy of alternatives, we have not yet established what meaning 
our innovation has for the learner. 

b. Mediated generalization . It may be that our 
learner is simply making more than one response to similar stimuli. 

In otherwords, if he has started to shift his hierarchies, our 
innovation may have entered his hierarchy almost accidentally. The 
learner here is not consciously aware of our stimuli or message. 

With a response which has brought him into our circle of activity, 
he is really responding consciously to an old sign or symbol with a 
new response. We do not "knock" tlais event. Ifhen it occurs, we 
try to reinforce the experience so our learner will henceforth 
include our stimuli in his conscious state of alternatives. 

c. Mediated transfer . If the learner has been 
making similar responses, e.g., participating in planned learning 
programs sponsored by other agencies, and our stimulus finds a 
favorable place in his hierarchy of alternatives, he will be bringing, 
an old response to a new stimulus. This is called mediated transfer. 
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“The important feature from our point of view, vrf.th 
both mediated generalization and transfer, is the perceived 
characteristics of our innovation. Once these characteristics 
break into the conscious hierarchy of existing alternatives, our 
innovation will take on its ovm. future probability of occurence at 
the integration level. 

If the adult has had no experience vdth a stractured, 
planned adult learning program, then the probability of existing 
alternatives is probably equal. We vd.ll then have at least a 
chance probability of breaking into the learner’s awareness. A 
learner who is already involved in a structured program is less 
likely to place our program very high in the hierarchy of his 
alternatives. 

2. Characteristics of any Innovation . 

Everett M. Rogers is responsible for perhaps the 
most oft quoted work in cultural innovation. While most of his vrark 
was done in a rural setting, his principles have been confirmed by 
anthropologists, and communication theorists in both rural and 
urban settings from all comers of the world. He sees five major 
characteristics of any innovation.^ These are: relative advantage, 

compatibility, complexity, divisibility, and communicability. They 
are not independent characteristics, nor are they exhaustive. We 
shall look at them briefly with the Hullian formula we spoke about 
in learning: R= H (M+K) - I^ - i’^. 

a. Relative advantage. We are interested in 
what the learner sees as an advantage in selecting our program. It 

Everett !.!. Rogers, Diffusion of Innovations , Free Press of 
Glencoe, New York, I964, p. 124 
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nay be for econonic, social, academic, or emotional reasons. The 
innovation must be viewed as superior to the alternative it 
supersedes in some way that is significant to the learner. 

It nay be that the learner has attached meanings to 
innovations in general. Ee has leained that he usually is rewarded 
by going along with innovations. (Here is an example of mediated 
generalization.) If the learner views the existing alternatives 
and includes ours on his hierarcly, and moves toward us, v/e assinne 
that he sees some relative advantage. (He is operating with 
mediating transfer.) 

In the latter case, our "K" factor (reinforced 
experience) must be higher than other existing alternatives. The 
”H” factor, (Habit, or nvimber of trials), is inoperative. The "M" 
(motivation) may be thought of as constant for any of the alternatives, 
although there may be a bit of the directional component (DS) 
within motivation making response integrations more favorable to us. 

In other words, even though ”H” has a multiplicative function, it 
may be outweighed by the strength of ”K" in our innovation. . 

Outside conditions may alter the NSPS component of 
motivation, i.e., the level of aroused anxiety. Some authorities 
feel that depressions and wars retard the adoption of educational 
innovations. On the other hand, some crises hasten some innovation 
adoptions. On logical grounds, ve might assume that wars and 
depressions reduce the number of alternative actions for nearly 
everyone, as well as imposing financial and time limitations upon 
adults . 

The responsibility for determining the projected 
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reletive advants ?e rests Td.th us . This is not something which we 
may leave to "fa^e." Ours is the responsibility of trying to 
communicate the "K” qualities. 

b . Compatability has to do v/ith the way our 
innovation blends in with the learner's existing goals, needs, and 
values. The more compatible our innovation is, vdth not only the 
learner’s but his society's values - the better the probability of 
adoption. 

A' Professor Nelson has pointed out on u 
occasions, the formation of existing values and beliefs oy one's 
immediate society is incredibly complex. We could not hope to 
change these directly. These very attitudes \»/hiv:,h we learn 
unconsciously set up anticipations which are excited by stimuli 
from innovations. If the individual has learned that such 
experiences are unrewarding or painful probability for 

adoption goes down. We have here another of our "see saws." This 
one is called, approach-avoidance. Some arousal of anxiety will 
motivate us to approach an innovation. Too much anxiety will urge 
us to avoid it. If there is ambiguity or conflict about our 

I 

innovation, we can and should provide information to help reduce 
the ambiguity. Obviously, we can do nothing now about the learner's 
past, unrewarded experience. 

c. Complexity . When we spoke of Hall's three 
levels of culture, v/e noted that change on the technical level was 
'much easier to effect. One reason for this is that technical change 
is relatively clear-cut. Formal change is loaded vri.th ambiguity. 

We nay think of complexity as an "I^" factor in our equation. 
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And according to some data, the complexity (l’^) can be strong enough 
in some cases to outweigh the rest of the factors ( H(M-s-K)-I^) , and 
keep them beneath the threshold of adoption. Kivlin, for example, 
thinks this is the most important factor in rural innovations. 

d. Divisibility . Divisibility is the degree to 
which an innovation may be tried on a limited basis. There is a 
big difference betv;een sitting in on one adult seminar, and talcing 
an educational world cruise. A significant part of divisibility, 
then, is the perceived risk of our innovation. 

Most theorists agree that the hi^er the perceived 
risk for our innovation, the greater the loyalty for what the adult 
is currently doing. In the process of evaluating risk and 
divisibility, the learner actually "tunes up" (NSPS) many 
int erf erring responses. 

A mundane example of this is recalled by everyone 
who has suffered through a sermon which was too long. The preacher 
may have had his congregation rationally and emotionally ready to 
accept an innovative idea. Eov/ever, he kept on with his anxiety- 
invoking diatribe, beyond the point where interference of a mild 
nature v/as helping him. As the anxiety increased, the risk was 
perceived as too great by the adult. 
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innovation. Communicability is obviously an essential cnaracteristic 
to any Innovation. It must be communicable \\rith regard to what are 
the procedures, and consequences vdth its adoption. And, it must be 
communicable by the adults who have already adopted the program. 

Linton, Erasmus, and Ogbum point out that material. 



and visnal innovanions ere more rapid than habits or attitudes. This 
coincides winh ’..hat Hall said about change. 

Characteristics of the Innovation .Adopters . 

It vrould be a serious mistake to assume that the 
process of spreading innovation depended entirely upon the innovation 
itself. There is a great va.riety of attitudes toward innovation 
v/ithin the adtht population of any society. As children, we played 
'■follow the leader." As adults, we play "follow the pioneers, the 
progressivists, the drones, ox- the opinion leaders," (depending upon 
which theorist’s terminology we happen to like). Rogers standardized 
cur terminology hare by giving us five groupings: 

a. Innovators (the venturesome, lonely 
minority) 

b. Early Adopters (tend to be younger, with a 
higher IQ, social and financial status) 

c. Early Majority (those who deliberate over 
changes) 

d. Late Majority (those v/ho are skeptical about 
any change) 

e. Laggards (the minority v/ho stick tO]_ 
tradition) 

Several observations can be made about these 
groups. The data shows us that the Innovators tend to be outside 
the established leadership circles of the community. It takes them 
less time to try out an innovation. Earlier adopters tend to be 
closer to the leadership circles. Apparently, their opinions carry’’ 
the crucial weight in most innovations. VJhile the official leaders 
tend to remain v.-iuhin the Early Majority group, uheir opinions do 

^Rogers, 0x>. Cit .. pp. 168-171 



.lot — Cw innovation. Freqnently, they tend to wait 

George !icr.ans pointed out that both uhe Innovators, 
and .,.13 Laggards, are regarded as deviants.* For differenx reasons, 
the./ joth c*re outside the main stream of social change. Thsre is a 
danger, hov/rv^er^ in making too-simple generalizations. We v.^ould 
liLw 10 go on Uw examine innovation as another example of "learning." 
B. ' ■ novation as Learning . 

.-.pare from the "insightful," or "discovery" 
experiouce of the first innovator, the process of innovation 
diffusion may be thought of as cultural learning. Herbert Kyman 
feels that all poLiuical behavior is learned behavior.* Economic, 
morale and even patriotic factors may influence cultural change. 
Still, uhe process involves learning. Again, speaking of politics, 
Hyman argued, "Individuals are socialized into politics on the basis 
of uleir eicperiences in given groups and environments, yes, but they 
are non vicuimized by such experience. They learn - they receive 
ideas, but obey also actively judge the environment, and select 

■5 

experience.'' 

Let us then examine the extent of learning within the 
innovator, and see its relationship to adoption of innovation. 

1. Automatic Response Behavior and Extended Problem 



Solving. 



George C. Homans, Tbe Hum^n Group. Harcourt, Brace and V/orld, 
Inc., Kev; York, 1950, pp. 336-358 

2 

Herbert K. Hyman, Political Socialization . The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Illinois^ 1959, p. 17 

^Ibid . p. 168 
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various areas of our daily living, we operate at 
aifforenr l^vsl^ of learning. In the automatic response level 
,AKb) a stable flow of cues, and responses is in operation. The 
hierarc’nies of signo and integrations of responses are quite well 
■•'chianneled. " There is not much danger, then, of nevr cues or 
responses entering those hierarchies. Putting it another way, an 
adult operating ^t the APB level may be thought of as having 
completed much of the necessary learning at that level, 

Cn the extended problem solving stage of learning 
(EPS), ho'wever, the adult is in a sense just beginning to learn 
(about that particular problem) . He has not yet "hardened” his 
evocative, and predictive processes. The probability of innovation 
becoming stable within his hierarchies, when they are formed, is 
much higher her.^. The -icing on the calce" is vfhen he forms his 
mediators in this area of life. Our innovation will have a much 
better chance of talcing on “meaning,” if it can be included in the 
hierarchy of mediators. 

Churchmen do not have to look far for an extremely 
practical application of this insight. If you wanted to innoculate 
an adult vith a new attitude about the "mission of your church in 
your neighborhood,” would you concentrate on adults, who had 
developed strong hiierarchies of mediators - or - upon those just 
going into the extended problem stage of learning? That is, would 
you concentrate on Church Officer Training or upon X POST-COl'f.roNICMT 
CLASS? (The st-.dont is hinting.) 

The churchman of long standing h^o, he thirlcs, 
finished a lot of his learning. His perceptual bias tends to exclude 
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\hich or challenging to what he has already learned, 

he has learned how to fulfill his pre. tly conceived role with the 
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The fledgling churchman is actively seeking 
information acoux this new situation v/ithin which he finds himself. 
Commercial data shows that post-decision anxiety (which usually 
accompanies major decisions) has the effect of thrusting the adult 
out after more informatio... He ^will read more, and notice more about 
this area of concern than he did before his decision was madel He 
is •i.'illing to expend much more energy than is the man in the ARB 
stage. 



2. Extinction of Past Learning . 

Not every innovation requires the extinction of an 
old concept or pattern of behavior. But frequently, especially with 
developing attitudes, an innovation will demand that our learners 
give up an old attitude. Generally, an adult v;ho accepts 
healthier attitudes about members of another race vjlll have to give 
up ideas he had before, including the usual responses he made to 
stimuli which had racial connotations. If v;e really v/anted to 
spread the "new' morality," we would have to work for the extinction 
of the "old morality" (whatever that is!). Leon Festinger has 
shovne us v.dth his theory of cogiiitive dissonance that adults will 
not continue to live indefinitely vdth conflicting attitudes. 

Either, by changing their beliefs, or their actions, they will in 

. 1 
some way reduce the tension of the conflict. 

_ ■- our scheme of communication, we said that 



Schramm, Op. Cit . , 



p. 23 
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-o xrLz'n stinuli integrations, and response 

^..ieg - ^io-s by .;.r_w ..a called "channels." Over a period of time, 

^„ne V. -annols are strengchcnad by rev;arded association. It v/ould 

1 .. giccl._y follow chat if v;e were able to deprive our target adults 

a_om ■.--•-w „ccusccm^d gratification for old patterns of behavior - 

mv:diavca transfer would be speeded tov;ard other responses.^ 

il'h-S concept is hardly new. Most mothers practice 

.e vr.'b-draral of reward to undesired behavior in their children by 

ac lease agnoring that behavior. 

Unfcrc'ana.tely, at least in many cases, another 

effeG^_/e way of bringing extinction, or forgetting, into play is 

c/ owe side imposiclon of restraint . The history of the literacy 

,rogra...s in India is full of examples of the liceracy rate dropping 

^ack acv;n again in areas v;here there was no opportunity to practic* 

lite..acy because of economic restraint. 

Outside restraint does not always vrork for extinction. 

Duri..g Tbrld War II, both che Russians, and the Germans, though 

usually expert in propaganda, made strong attempts to extinguish 

attitudes only to have their efforts "boomerang." The Russians 

tried to enlist German prisoners on their side by discrediting 

Hitler. The Germans tried to drive a wedge between the British, and 

the Americans at Anzio saying to each that the other v;as not carrying 

2 

his fair share. 0\j examples, the attitudes only stiffened. 

^Charles P. Loomis in Warren G. Bennis, Kenneth D. Benne, and 
Robert Chin in T'ne Planning of Change . Holt Rinehart, Winston, New 
York, 1961, p. 224 

2 

Martin Herz, '••Some Psychological Lessons from Leaflet 
Propaganda in World War II" in Daniel Katz, Dorwin Cartwright, Samuel 
Ildersveld, Alfred Lee, Public Opinion and Propaganda , The Dryden Press, 
. ew boric, 1954, p. 543 
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..11 theorists agree that many more innovations take 
place when nhe economy is on the up-swing, when many constraints are 
falling away. In is possible to pointedly remove old rewards for 
undesired responses, even as constraints are falling away. For 
example, tho actual extinction of a reward system in Sunday schools 
is a relatively'’ easy thing to accomplish, if the overall attitude 
of that school is one of rising enthusiasm. 

The late EdTd.n R. Guthrie, perhaps Watson's closest 
disciple in the behaviorist tradition, did not really explain 
extinction. He simply noted that new habits replace old habits 
■when the old habits are not accompanied by stimuli. (Guthrie did 
not speak of reinforcement in the usual sense.) No habit was ever 
wealcened. It ..•as simply replaced. We include this thought simply 
to point out that not everyone agrees with the idea that forgetting 
can be ma’nipulated.'*' 

This student feels that Hull's theory of extinction 

has more meri'c. Hull said that the ’nimober of unreinforced experiences 

leading to extinction could be predicted. Host controlled 

experiments show that there is also a sleeper effect to extinction, 

however. That is, after a period of time, nev/ reinforcement -to 

pre\'iously extinguished responses will bring those responses back 

o 

faster than they were learned the first time.~ 

Again, the lay churchman kno\7s bow this works, \7hat 
happens to a church when its young, hard-chiarging minister leaves - 

^.Tinfred ?, Hill, Learning , Chandler Publishing Company, 

San Francisco, l’>63, p. 51 



^Ibid, p. 154 
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especially^ if r.o has driven innovation down the teeth of his 
parishioners? Hov Icn^ does it taice for '^extinction” to experience 
"resurrection'-? '.Tnat as called for is a continuous effort on the 
part of kncvrledyeable laymen using the principles v;e suggested in 
the "context foa"- oua' message." This is not something to be entered 
into 'lightly, oa- inadvertently.' 

3. Novelty . 

Tfhen television first reached its many "eyes" into 
livingrooms throughout our land, many sociologists spoke of its 
"gadget" value as a media, .^uid certainly, there are many innovations 
which have a motivauional "pull" simply because of their uniqueness. 

No mediators exasu for generalization. Innovation here vri.ll have to 
be understood through "uhe mechanism of noveluy as a drive in itself." 

?ea-haps the only way to explain curiosity, (for this 
is surely what the mechanism of novelty must be), is to say that an 
internal rj^^ - s^^ stage is established. The rj.^,j is the internal 
response produced by the stimuli from the novelty object which has 
its own stimulus s^. The Sj^ has both an arousal, and directional 
motivational effect pushing the learner to explore the novelty object. 

Animal and human experiments have shown that no 
reinforcement is needed to induce this exploratory behavior. However, 
some outside conditions seem to favor explora.tory behavior. Boredom 
would seem to be a good prerequisite for exploratory behavior. There 
must also be freedom from pressure so that the learner is in a 
'sense free to explore, i.e., he has enough time, and energy to do the 
exploring. 

“Howard, Co. Cit . . pp. S - 29 
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•ccial conditioning, vrhich. is very nnch at work, 
is the level o- aseiration. Our adult learner has been involved 
in thissoiral of auteeiptedlearning, favorableness of posxr-decision 
evaluation, and rising level of aspiration, all his life. If ne 
tried something, and he v;as pleased,"' he then raised his sights. a.e 
anticipated satisfaction, and if he received it, he raised his 
sights again. If not, he probably adjusted his sights sonewhat 



lov7er. 

Reality has a way of controlling that level of 
asuiration. (Ford still sells more cars than do the Cadillac dealers^) 
Indeed, in moso e>:perimenus with novelty, it is found that this is 
a very s'nor-b-lived drive. Almost by definition, it cannot be a 
long-lived drive. As soon as the stimuli are repeated, they are no 
longer novel . 

The moral of this insight to the religious educator, 
who vTould attempt to spread innovation, is; novelty for novelty’s 
sake is never enough! 

Z-. Learning Characteristics of the Adopters. 

The data compiled about diffusion of innovation by 
Everett Rogers shows that a normal distribution would be as follows; 




Time of Adcpuion 

(n-=. ■standard deviation) 






Vo already mentioned that innovators tend to be 

-y.-.e leadership circles of their society- It is also evident 

from ;--.o d--:_ than they read more than the other categories of 
o-opters, and (beang involved in the EPS), they are actively seeking 

anfor.„anion from many sources. 

?-ogers divided the whole adoption process into five 

parts: 

.-.■.rareness Interest Evaluation Trial Adoption 

I 11 III IV V 

Eeanning via impersonal sources is lound to be most 
impornrnt at the avfareness stage, (innovators tend to look more to 
the i.roersonal sources.) Personal sources of information are mucn 
more impor^tant at the Evaluation stage. 

Rogers went on to list some generalizations which he 

made^ some of the more pertinent of which are listed below. ^ 



^Relatively later adopters are more likely 
to discontinue innovations than are 
earlier adopters. 

^-The awareness-to-trial period is longer 
than the trial-to-adoption period. 

• 5 ^Earlier adopters are younger, have higher 
social status, higher financial status, 
more specialized u'ork, and different 
mental ability than late adopters. 



Laggards are most likely to drop out of 
the social system. 

-x-Both Innovators, and Laggards are 
perceived as deviants by other members of 
the social system. 

-x-Bonh Innovators, and Laggards perceive 
themselves as deviants from the norms of 
the social system. 



^Rogers, 



Cm. Git ., p. 311 
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---Opinion leaders conform more closely to 
social system norms, have little overlap 
v/ith other types of opinion leaders, and 
go to more impersonal sources of 
inforraation than do their follov;ers. 

--•The extent of promotional efforts by change 
agents is directly related to the rate 
of adoption of an innovation. 

•--Commercial change age'nts ai-e moi'e 
important at the trial stage than at any 
other s-tage, are more imporcan-c for 
earlier adopters, 'than for later adopters 
at the trial state, and have more 
comr-unication ivith higher-status tha'n 
v/ith lo\/e*r-status membe-rs of a social 
system. 



5. Imitative Learning . 

(Howard’s Projective Level and Hall’s Informal Level 

of Learning) . 

By implication, a good deal, if not the majority, of 
innovative learning is social. Much work has been done by Homans, 
et al, on comparison level, and its importance on personal interaction 
as a medium for innovation. This student finds this work a bit 
impractical for our purposes. (It is like looking through a 
telescope the ’.vrong way.) 

Imitative behavior, however, is more easily explained. 
According to Miller and Dollard, copyin? explains the mass acceptance 
of early majority, and late majority adopters. 

a. Copying , lilhen one person models his behavior 
on that of another, we say that he is copying. He must know when 

r 

his behavior is the same, and when it is not. He usually has some 
critic (sometimes the source) to advise him of how good his copying is. 
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Cw'pyir.g is especially important in learning on the 
informal level of culture -s described by Hall. So much of this 
learning is :‘U3U beneauh the level of consciousness, (and that 
v;hich is conscious is usually repressed again), that non-verbal 
learning musu be employed. This is the area that V/illiam Biddle 
tried no deal vlmh (he gave us some fine diagnoses, but feu- 
prescriptions) in his advising us to "reach deep into cultural 
patterns.'’”" 

As most of us knov7 it, this learning by copying 
has more of a Ges'calt flavor to it. By copying, we leam to svdra, 
to throw a ball, to tie a necktie, (ever try telling someone how 
to tie a neckmie?) 

Copying is also the way we learn "hov/ to go to 
church," "how to say our prayers," "how to react to stev/ardship 
appeals," etc. 

b. Matched-dependent behavior . But copying 
is not exactly what happens in every such case. Sometimes copying 
is very much attached to the response of the model - so much so 
that the model’s response is more important than the original cue. 
For example, it isn’t so important to have the necktie tied in some 
cases, as it is to please "Mom," it is not so important to throv/, 
as it is to throw -ihe way an older brother says to throw. 

The model may know the significance of the cue. The 
imitator in this case is mo're interested in the model’s response 
than in the c’ue. The father in a family may knovir that when the 

\illiam T.'. Biddle, The Community Develoument Process . Holt, 
Rineh.art, a’nd binston, Inc., Nev/ York, 1965, p. 243 
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church bell riiijS;, io ic uiue to go to church. The son may hear 
the sa::.e bell, but not thinlc that the father really means business 
until he sees that certain "set of the eye," or "tilt of the chin." 

Thus, matched-dependent behavior is more complicated 
than simple copying. We often have to seek out the model being 
imitaued, and identify the significant cue for the imitator, if we 
are to have any consistent control over the imitator’s sensory 
integrations. 

One can uhinlc of a long list of matched-dependents. 
There is the: employer-employee, commanding officer-subordinate, 

father-son, superior-inf erioi- in the social system, master 
craftsman-apprentice, teacher- student, etc. 

The degree of contact, the lenguh of contact, and 
the social attitude toward imitating, have been found by several 
theorists zc be important conditions. Generally, if the superior 
is only slightly above the imraitator, the innovations seem to be 
adopted more rapidly.^ 

Perhaps, we need to do much more observation of who 

immitates whom, when, and why. 

c. Rumors . Gordon Allport's classic work on 

rumor has given us some insights, which are directly related to 
o 

social learning." 

i. Leveling details of a messaf?e . Allport found 
that a social group could "forget," that is - lose details, more of 

^Howard, Ou. Cit .. pp. 8-75 
2 

Gordon W. tillport and Leo J. Postman, "The Basic Psychology 
of Pumor" in Katz, Cartvnright, Eldersveld, and Lee, Public Opinion 
and ?ro'cay--no" , The Dryden Press, New York, 1954, pp. 394-404 
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w mes^aje in a fev? lainutes than an individual can in r;eeks of time. 

’7_- are ;ili av.'are of hovr details get lost in rumors. But we do not 
always appreciate v.'hau this means to a message vie are trying to 
coamienic?.te;, vdien a lot of social learning is involved in its 
acceptance. 

ii« Sharpening details of an innovation . By 
selective perception, retention, and reporting a limited number of 
details, association with environmental factors, a social group has 
the amazing abilruy zo use attention-getting words, odd phrases, and 
symbols zo pin-poinm the imovation. 

iii . Assimilation . There is strong pressure exerted 
cn any rumor to make the rumor more believable according to the 
habits, interests, and sentiments of a particular group. The essential 
nature of a message can, and often is, changed to fit the group’s 
more comfortable "memory." 

Rather than run array from mhese phenomenon, it vrould 
be better to face them, and try to work them into a strategy for 
innovation. Lucien Rye, a retired Marine officer, has used rumors 
very effectively in the Far East for effecting highly altruistic 
innovations.^ He wove them into his triad of communication efforts: 
the technical, general cognitive, and normative changes. They, in 
his opinion, helped malce up a good "Gestalt" when viewed 
realistically. 

C. A Gestalt fox- Innovation 

r 

If, as many think, culture is in a process of 

“lucien V,1 ?ye, Comriuni cations and Politicel Bevelp-pment , 
Princeton University Press, 19^3, pp. 138-202 
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c?.£;ngc - ix foilov-’S that soae change is planned, a.nd soae 
anplan.'.ed* Vlien v;e undertrice any innovation atteapt, vce need to do 
i .0 vrith a cer-ciin reverence for hnaan life, keeping very mindful of 
v.'hat \.e caXi change, and vchat v;e cannot change. 

1. A Paradigm of Change . 

\,'arren Bennis outlined vmat he saw as eight species 
cf change. He was interested in seeing which involved mutual goal 
setting, end vrhich ure one-sided and in which cases, the power 
ration v;a.s ecuai, and in which cases the power ration was one-sided. 



!' Mutual Goal Setting Non-Tiutual Goal Setting 



Power 

Ratio: 


1 Deliberate 
1 by both sides 


Non-deliberate 
by both sides 




I Deliberate by 
one side 


N on-deliberate 
by both sides 


Equal 
•5/.5 : 


1 

PLMNED 1 

CR.ANGS ! 


INTERACTIONAL 

CHANGE 


1 


I TECH^iOCRATIC 
CHANGE 


i NATURAL 
CHMGE 


One-sided 

l./O 


f 

IKDOCTPJNAT- ' 

lONsL ChlMGE 1 


SOCI.ALIZATION 

CHAhlGE 




COERCIVE 

ChlANGE 


e;-.i:iative 

CHAICGS 



Planned Change entails mutual goal setting (as defined by Bennis) . 

Indoctrina tion entails mutual goal setting, but in an imbalanced 
relationship, e.g., in schools, prisons, mental 
hospitals. 

Coercive Change is one sided, non-mutual goal setting, e.g., 
"brainwashing" , 

Technocratic Change involves the collection, and reporting of data 

and the dropping of the subject. 

Interactional Chanve involves mutual goal setting, no deliberateness, 

equal power, e.g,, among good friends. 

Socialization occurs between parent and child, change agent, and 
society, teacher and pupil (hopefully) . 

Emulative Chon?e is formal, clear-cut, 
relationship . 



I.- 



warren Bennis, On. Cit . , p. 155 



e.g., superior-subordinate 
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atirr.". 1 Chr r:~e is accidental. 

1.3 shan't be able to v;ork in those areas v.’e would most like all the 



time, rlo'.vever, it does help to be mindful of those areas v;hich 
defird.'oely wo\ild clash v/ith our principles as Christian innovators. 

2. A Checklist for Chp.nge . 

Indeed, the one insight which keeps recurring to 
this student is the need for constant reappraisal of all our 
communicative efforts. Edward Spicer provides a checklist, which 
is especially helpful when we seek to v/ork in a culture not our ovm. 

^ Tdiat, if anything, will the introduced trait 
replace? 

■>5- Vliat other techniques, and tools are likely 
to (or ’ivill have to) be modified by this 
innovation? 

* Who in society will have to abandon or change 
occupations? 

* Taho in society will benefit immediately, and 

how? 

* Who in .society v;ill suffer immediately and 
how? 

* Will shifts in occupation affect the division 
of labor - male and female? 

* \7hat are the formal, and informal associations 
in which people participate? Kow v.d.11 social 
organizations be effected? Is there possibility 
of cooperation? Conflict? 

* Do the individuals and group leaders affected, 
understand the nature of the introduction? 

* hlio has, and who has not participated in the 
planning of change? 

What customs are likely to be affected? 

Young vs. old? Marriage and ceremonial 
customs? Religious beliefs? Major values? 



^Edward H. Spicer, Human Problems in Technological Change . 
Russell Sage foundation. New York, 1952, p. 91 
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Will the change reinforce or conflict? 

What are the attitudes toward the innovator as 
a person? Toward the ethnic group he 
represents? 

* ?vhat is the recent history betv/een the change 
agents, and the people? 

Most folk will agree that these may be unsettling questions. They 
need to be asked. The act of asking may v/ell drive us back to the 
suppositions of our Christian faith that we may consider in whose 
name \ie dare spealc at all. By what authority do we dare introduce 
any innovation? Sumner has said that the surest way to insure the 
solidarity of a group is "to attack it from v/ithout."^ TOien v/e 
introduce an innovation, are we "attacking from without"? Actually, 
in terms of what we have said in this section, such a stance would 
be pragmatic folly. Unless we participate ourselves, we have neither 
the right, nor the means of guiding an innovation Tdthin a giver- 
group. 

Ue laid down a set of principles for ourselves vrhen 
we were speaJcing of the context of communication. It still remains 
that to persuade is one thing. To exploit is still another. The 
author ofour fe.ith attacked Jevdsh culture. Does anyone think He 
exploited His people? Jesus was a product of His culture. Though 

2 

He may have imperiled it. He did not vdthdraw from it to attack it. 

So, too, with the "church." Isn’t it strange that 
so many bother to "attack" the' church from without? Not only is it 
, probably the least effective form of persuasion, but it says something 

^ Ibid . p. 259 
2 

H. Pd chard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture, Harper, New York, 

1951, p. 3 
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about the ettachers, themselves. Paul Hinear puts it very briefly, 
’•In uhe Nev/ Tesucjnent era, people thought, "Christ" before they 
■chought "Church." Kov; different this is in Americal"^ 



St 



^aul S. Minear, Horizons of Christian Community , Bethany, 
Louis, 1959, p. Ill 
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CKi'J’Tia VII: CONCLUDEG GCl'.LS 

A. k call for integrity in announced goals. 

1. Iho rdiiistry of Christ’s Church. 

2. The adult learner as significate, 

3. The proof of the pudding. 

Placebos vdll not do. 

3, Suggestions for the future. 

1. Select one point and attack -with superiority. 

2. Itnow your terrain. 

3. Gain public opinion and follo^r up. 



/ 
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. . ~~ for In srr ov.nfied 

2:--"uCo Eoinhart's excellent study of nine churches in 

o„e :xe'- Ih:-encisco Bay area shows that despite the verbal airas of 

V. learning groups their real purpose is that of insti'cutional 

1 . " ^ 

servicing. Kow this is dishonest! J.t is just as deceptive as it 
as to ask friends over for a discussion when you Icnow very well 
•faat you intend 'co have them help you moxf your latn. 

Churches are not alone in such deception, of course. 

But no rnt'oer who sponsors an announced learning program and reaH^r 
has ono'cher purpose in mind they equally deserve the contempt they 
_ometxT.es receive* 

hhat is so worrisome about the church sponsoring adult 
learning is 'che coirolexity of expectations from different groups 
i-rf.thh_n the chorch tomrd a learning program for adults. 

As long as a church can afford it a minister of •'education'' 
.rny be employed. The ‘'pastor*' is usually associated id-th the preaching 
-.dnis'cry. How many churches are there where the "educational*’ minisuer 
us the senior ‘'pastor" in everyone’s minds? So then, adult learning 
may meen different things to different clergy within the same church. 

The church publishing houses have a financial interest 
in adult learning, especially the kind which uses great quantities 
of "quarterlies". 

The denominational boards have a vested interest in adult 
learning, especially as it helps to train church officers, improve 
ste’.cardship attitudes, etc. Some books on adulu learning reflect 

uho institutional exocc'cations in such degree timt there is 2212. 

2 . 

left for any other orientation, 

1. Bruce Reinhart, THe Institatlonal. Nature of Adult Christian 
•’'•A, V.bstminster Press, Philadelphia, 1982. p,l6 
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V/hen Goir.6 ch\i2*ches have ta*ied "to break ai-ra.y fi*oni their 
sponsoring institution's lecherous designs and proir^ote adult learning 
on inter-church linos they often have fovind that indirect controls 
follow their efforts like tenacles. Such efforts hardly ever have 
a sound financial base or “rislc capital*’ for program e:rosnsss<, It 



is perhaus ordly natural that local priorities often result in support 

1 *. 

being vd.tiidi'a:-n by individual churches \faen things got ‘’tight*'-. 

Thus, Dr, Reinhart concluded from his study that the bigger church, 
tri.'uh a multiple staff, -tends to have a better program -when it goes 



it alone. 



Hiis s-tudent has ‘’mellowed” a bit in his atti-tude -toward 
sponsoring institutions. Ee now admits that they are probably 
necessary not only for financial reasons but because a coTmrT!Tn5/i:,y 
fev g cevtp.inlv desired . In the light of what we had to 

say abo-ut cogni'oive dissonance it would almost seem malicious to 
set adults (particularly yomg adults) adrift without the support 
of the -t-xa'shipping community. 

But surely there must be more honesty on the part of 
the clergy, the trustees, the denominations, the various little 
interests groups -vd-thin a church (e.g, the ‘•ushers”, women's societies, 
Sunday school teachers, etc.) and the learners themselves as to 
trhat, after all, is the real goal of a program of planned learning 
for adult Christians J 



Professor Nelson summed up what the aim ought -to be vory 

succintly - *’-to help adults form a proper rela-fcionshit) -coith the God 

2 . 

of the Bible, l<nom to us primarily in Jesus Christ.'’ The rub does 
not come so much from intcrpi'eting -that goal in var;/ing vnys so much 
as it comes in simply forge t-ting -that goal completely. 



I 
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David Emsbei’ger put it this “In the face of all 

the GVidenccj it is Impossible to escape the disanying conclusion 
that the chui'ches have been unfortunately successful in educating 

1 . 

adults in a distor'ued understanding of the rlssion of the ch-urch,“ 

Perhaps behind Emsberger*s conrment there is a clue to 
getting us past this incessant conflict of goals. As adults 
r.ore and more are actually given the ministry uhich the clergy has 
said t-ns the px'oper'iy of the *laos® a-T? along j as adults get into 
this idnistry it may very vjeU be that they vjill cry out foi' planned 
learning excperiences! Ihe thought of trying to do counseling vlthout 
any previous orientation is enough to feighten any mature person, 

- '' e minj-stry of Christas Church ... 'lienj is the group 

vhich xtLll lunu 'to have the most say in planning adult lea'ming fox* 
Chx'is'tians, To the extent that laymen are genuinely a pa'r'i of tha't 
rainistry trill 'the airas of adult learning programs be coexistent t-Jith 
their most tjrgent needs. Certainly the ministry of a church trill 
t-rant to meat the needs of other adults if it is made up of adul'ts 
from all tulles of life and all stages of learning, Ihis brings us 
to ano'cher, more subtle, insight fi’om our discussion of commeunication, 

? “jlie adtlt learner as Biere is perhaps 

no more effective tuy for a pi'ofessor to reinforce respect for 
learning than by him to bo seen in the library reading a bo ole E 
He identifies hlnself as a learner. So tjith the iministry of all 
believers - if 'ohoy really ax*e serious about planned learning for 
■ - 'choy trill continue to parixLcipate as fellotj-leamei's. 

l.'.sborger, Education for Rer-otml.-, b'estmiastei' Press, *65, p,28 
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Siorr.diZce vcro 
in adult educc-' 
Perhaps iu is ; 



CO long ago educators liico the omrdncnt EdK’ard L, 
C-rr^-'.Z tliat the ablest people should cone xirst 

-i- <» 

uuon. ?erh*aps that has a connotation of snobbery, 
noant in an entirely different Tny^ Perhaps Dr, 



ihomdilce noant 'chat the inost able peop!Le ought ‘bo lead off as 
significates.^ physical c:xarKples of the Icpjortance of loai'ning. 

The nroof of the nv!ddl'r'<y . Perhaps every professional 



person and every tradesman have moods when 'they wonder if what 
'they ao'o doing is really worth while. It seems to this student that 
at tl'cs t!io veay people most responsible for religious education 



policy be'cray ‘their disbeliefs about the efficacy of learning. 



hhen, for e:n.mpn.ej John R. Fry can sayj “People do not change, 

?hcy act and react.”, this is an under cu’hting of the whole en'terprise. 



‘this bo so - ‘then tho whole busiiaess 



of religious education is 



sno 



lao student is not suggesting that anyone, layman or 
respected ‘theologian, be dishonest about his doubts. He is saying 
‘that if \:q do‘ub‘t that what we are doing makes any difference we had 
better consider doing something else. This is a classic eiaitgale 
of cognitive dissonance. It is also a stringent theological issue. 
If any of us are caught up in this doubt about ‘the capacity for 
huirnia beings "to change we had best go back and ■wrestle again wi'th 



lugus'tino, Calvin, Paul and - yes “ Christ? 

Placebos will ‘not d o. In fairness ‘to Dr, Fry, he 



3 . 



may be reacting to ‘the ‘too-easy optimism of oducato'rs 1‘lco Henry Cverstreet, 



1. Hal‘ph A. Beals md Leo:*. Brody, The Li‘teratv>re of Adul ‘t E ducation ^ 

C-corgo Grady Press, Bu.; Iv-rk, 19^1, p,^ 

2. John R. Fry, On-_Cj_‘t» p,o5 

H,A. Overs’hroet, ‘"'- o !h‘b>re I-Hnd . Nor‘ton, Inc., Hew York, 19^. p*35 
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^I'hcro is rrJ.oh Ir* ii*. Ch.^ci-sti'cot«s affirns-cicr. oi ’cie pi-vocess of 
livir."- *shai r.ay r.o'S seer, to talce into account tic potcntisl depravity 

of rnnl—.d^ 

In 'cnc dines of this sexdnary there has seen a aong and 
arduens debate betirosn the i-osy-cheoked '^optimists'- fron Teachors 
College ai'.d ‘cho nore doxir neo-orthodox of Soropean-lilee persuasion, 
-bid it docs not appear that the debate is by any neons over 'todo-y. 
’’'ir'ball a:.'! IcLcllaii reflect an "upsurge of the belief "that uienj by 
careftl dainiingy can educate otner nen 'tot-sard nore iieaningfuj. 

1. ^ -n 

commu-uiont. Perhaps Br. Fry 'x-ebels at vdtat he may see as a renctma 
of Pelagian heresy td.thin our ovn ranks. He t-ra'uld do vrell to recall 
that trhile Br. Hiebuhr at"fcacked the disciples of Detiey ho, himself, 
iTo-* governor on ''cho socialist, tricket-^ 

Placebos viiTL not do. Placebos belong on hospitals. But 
nei-dier tiXL it do for the top, policy maldng officials of our 
denor-inational 'x-eligious education agencies to t-sait much longer 
’oeforo deciding to take adult learning seriously. 

It seems to this student that there is a parable in the 
efforts of the space "technicians at Huston, Texas. Hot unders"tanding 
even a ft-action of the mysteries of the universe, they nevertheless 
are billing to gairible their lives on idiat they ^ loiow. Surely, 
much which we accepted as unchangeable about our -universe has been 
overcome. Equally true is the possibili"ty "that we may bring dom 
upon our oin heads our scientific baals. But there is a freshness 

'in 'the secular world "that seems to apprccia"te living in God®s world! 

2 . 

Exceot for "the "jhdiana Plan*' of Borge"vin and l-ici-nnley, i-ze no-tico 



1. Kirrball and IIcLcHar:, Fducation and the _Hy-: • Handom .-:ouse, 

lew York, 1962. p.L?. , nx. 4.- 

2, Paul Borgevi.-. and John 1-IcKinley, Pes3.fm_i pr_.j:ug1_ o Pdi^cat-ion ^ pn , 

the Ch"urc h. Scab'ury Press, Greenwich, Conn. 195<^. 
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-01' od'ilt Icai'imig - apai't xi'or* isolai'ted 
L obii'chos decide 'to 'talce ’aiao'oci'o into their 
and dovcloo 'cheir o'ai c'orriccila^ 

Praidcl^r -diis student is not yet 'dJUing 'co 'throTr out all 

1 . 

tter.pts described by Bronthius., nor all the 
_nsi„nts od oho social scion tis'ts regarding 'the change possibilities 
not cnly in individual character structure but in cul'turo itself. 

hndeedy 'die very theme of this fleeting atteoro'c. 'to study 
uomanu—oation ii adult learning has been that real comiunication 
involves chnngo!: 

- - • •■•fl-esti.ons for the future . 

Coming from a military environment, this student has 
- genuine (and hopefully restrained) respect for the old master 
of miii'cary stra 'oegy - Carl von Clause viitz. Ihe 'tiny but respected 

Brussnm had 'idree principles t'diich seem es'ceciilly appropriate to 

2 . 

any plsiuaing of learning for Christian adults. 

1 , Se 1 .ect one point and attach t- 7 j.th sime~riorltv . 

The general had seen too many fine armies decimnted by having 
tried to hold too long a front and engage the enemy at too mnny 
points in a single attach. (Just as some professoi's have seen their 
students 'cry to tacldlc too much at one attempt!) 

The one point at tdiich this student wishes that 
denominational offices, local church boards, religious education 
faculties and erstuhilo planners of adult learning vould attack 
is in this business of coamunication. Along 't.’i'hh other very fine 



1 , Robert H. Bron'diius, C>-pst*inn Paths to cc -">t--'nce o King's 

Ci'oirn Press, Kc'u I'orh, 19 ^. Chapter 2 . 

2 , Carl von ClauocTd.tz , "•'•^ n ci-oles of X'fc.r . Staclcpole, Harrisbui’g, 
19^. (original nn 1812 ) pp. 21 , 26, 45 



l6i^, 

specialized ri:.-'_s'.:e--ios 'diero seoKs 'co "be or*e point cr-yir.2 i’or 
attention - coromnoicativo understanding. 

it is said that ‘there nay b© a renevnl oi in'terest 
in learning ‘theory (ano‘thcr crying need) it seeras that ‘the only 
rmjor groups ‘to bo intcros‘ted in ‘tho intricacies of learning 
as it is seen in co'.'C;runica‘tio‘n are narkot researchers and cul'taral 
iiinovation v:orhc‘rs (overseas). The only iarages being efficiently 
projected seen to bo done so by governiaents and corporations. 

2. T - ’~‘eo-;-T vQur te-rrain . Von Clause’jitz uas a master at 

using terrain for ‘pro‘toction and for attack. So, it X'X>uld socin, 
vre could i-rell ‘uso ‘tha‘t riiich is so close about us in ‘the x-ny of 
more under sinnding, ihe continuing education progr-ar. of clergy 
is a fine beginning. It a‘t least makes tho clergyrnn a significa‘ce 
of learning. Every a‘ttempt ought to be made to engage all church 
leaders in plarmcd learning programs including the post-doctoral 
programs, 

2 Gain rntblic ouinlon and follox-r rm . It is felt that 
‘the single, practical imperative coming ou‘o of this brief study is 
‘the absol‘U‘te need of a communication panel in every parish. To 
establish a ‘^ectionary of communication*’, discern projec‘ted 
ir^iages, be planners of innovations, evaluate learning programs 
requires more than tho ‘talents of any one man. Purs'oit of ‘’feedback” 
is signally missing in parishes and religious boards. There jus‘e 
is no substitute for x-diat marines call, “completed staff vork*’, 

' Enough doors have cracked open to this s‘tudent in the 

last eight months "to make him siccptical of xdiat ever xsill be co-^rn ©‘bed 
but higlaly motiva‘tcd ‘to ••g>^t 



to x-:ork‘‘ 
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